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BY CAPTAIN MARRYAT. 


VOL. IL.—PART 12. 


CHAPTER VII. 


ON THE SCIENCE OF TINKERING, AND THE 
ART OF DESPAICHES. 

They had proceeded about two miles when the 
tinker said :— 

‘Come my lad let us sit down and rest our- 
selves a bit, fur itis past noon, and you must 
be tired by shoving that wheel clong; 1 would 
have taken it from you before this, but the fact 
is, I'm rather stiffened yet about the head and 
shoulders; I fe+]it more than [ thought | should; 
here’s a nice spot; | like to sit down under a 
tree, not too well covered with leaves, like this 
ah; [like to see the sunshine playing here 
and there upon the green grass, shifting its spots, 
asthe leaves are rustled by the wind. Now, 
let us lie down here, and not care a tig for the 
wold. lam a philosopher; do you know 
that ?’ 

‘I don’texactly know what itmeans; a very 
clever, cood man—is it not ?’ 

‘Well, not exactly ; a man may be a philoso- 
pher without being very clever. A philosopher 
isa man whe never frets about anything, cares 
about nothing, is contented with a little, and 
don't envy any one who appears better off than 
himself; at least, that is my school ot philoso- 
phy. You stare, boy, to hear a tinker talk in 
this way—I perceive that; but, you must know, 
that | am a tinker by choice; and | have tried 
many other professions before, all of which have 
disgusted me.’ 

‘ What other professions have you been ?’ 

1 


‘I have been—let me see—I almost forget ; 
but I'll begin at the beginning. My father was 
a gentleman, and until I was fourteen years old, 
I was a gentleman, or the son of one; then te 
died, and that profession was over, for he left 
nothing; my mother married again, and left me; 
she left me at school, and the master kept me 
there for a year, in hopes of being paid ; but, 
hearing nothing of my mother, and not knowing 
what to do with me, he at last (for he was a 
kind man) ins‘alled me as an under usher of the 
school; for, you see, my education had been 
good, and [ was well qualified for the situation, 
as far as capability went; it was rather a bathos 
though, to sink from a gentleman's son to an 
under usher; but I was not a philosopher at 
that time. I handed the toast tothe master and 
mistress, the head ushers, and parlor boarders, 
but was not allowed any myself; 1 taught Latin 
and Greek, and English Grammar, to the little 
boys who made faces at me and put crooked 
pins on the bottom of my chair; I walked at the 
head of the string when they weut out for an 
airing, and walked up stairs the last when it 
was time to go to bed. | had all the drudgery, 
and none of the comforts; I wasup first, and 
held answerable for all deficiencies; I had to 
examine all their nasty little trousers, and held 
weekly conversation with the botcher, as to the 
possibility of repairs; torun out if a hen 
cackled, that the boys should not get the egg; 
to wipe the dirty noses of my mistress’s chil- 
dren, and carry them if they roared; to pay for 
all broken glass, it I could not discover the cul 
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prit; to account for all bad smells, for all noise, 
and for all spilled ink; to make all pens, and 
keep one hundred boys silent at church; for all 
which, with deductions, I received £40 a year, 
and found my own washing. I stayed two 
years, during which time I contrived to save 
abcut £6; and with that, one fine morning, I 
set off on my travels, fully satisfizd that, come 
what would, I could not change forthe worse.’ 

‘Then you were about in the same condition 
that I’m in now,’ said Joey. 

‘ Yes, thereabouts; only alittle older I should 
imagine. I set off with good hopes, but soon 
found that nobocy wanted educated people—they 
were a complete drug. At last I obtained a sit- 
uation as waiter, at a posting house on the road, 
where [ ran along all day long to the tinkling 
of bells, with hot brandy-and-waterever under 
my nose ; I answered all the bells, but the head 
waiter took all the money. However, I made 
acqiaintances there ; and at last obtained a situ- 
ation as clerk to a corn-chandler, where I kept 
the books; but he failed, and then 1 was hand- 
ed over to the miller, and covered with flour the 
whole time I was in hisservice. I stayed there 
till I had an offer from a coal-merchant (that 
was going from white to black); but, however, 
it was a better place. Then, by mere chance, I 
obtained the situation of clerk on board a fift-en 
gun brig, and cruised in the Channel for six 
months; but as I found thatthere was nochance 
of my being a purser, aud as I hated the con. 
finement and discipline of a man-of-war, I cut 
and run as soon as [ obtained my pay. Then I 
was shopman at a draper’s, which was abomina- 
ble, tor ifthe customers would not buy the goo's 
I got all the blame ; besides I had to clean my 
master’s boots and my mistress’s shoes, and dine 
in the kitchen on scraps, with a slipshod, squint- 
ing girl, who made love teme. Thenl wasa 
warehouseman; but they soon tacked on to it 
the office of light porter, and [ had to carry 
weights enough to break my back. At last | 
obtained a situation as foreman, in atinman and 
cutler’s shop, and by being constantly sent into 
the work-shop I learnt something of the trade ; 
1 had made up my mind not to remain much 
longer, and [ paid attention, receiving now and 
then a lesson from the workmen, till | found 
that I could do very well; for, you see, it’s a 
verv simple sort of business, after all.’ 

* Butstill a travelling tinker is not so respect- 
able as being in any of the situations you were 
in before,’ said Joey. 

‘There I must beg your pardon, mv good lad ; 
1 had often serious thoughts on the subject, and 
I argued as follows :—What is the best profes- 
sion in this world of ours?—That of a gentle- 
man ; for a gentleman does not work, he has 
liberty to go where he pleases, he is not control- 
led, and is his own master. Many a man con- 
siders himself a gentleman who has not the in- 
dispensables that must complete the profession 
A clerk in the treasury or the public offices, con- 
siders himself a gentleman; and so he is by 

birth, but not by profession; for he is not his 
own master, but is as much tied down to his 
desk as the clerk in a banker’s counting-house, 
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orina shop. A gentleman by profession must 
be his own master, and independent; and how 
few there are in this world who can say so!— 
Soldiers and sailors are obliged to obey orders, 
and therefore I do not put them down as per- 
fect gentlemen, aceording to my ideas of what 
a gentleman should be. I doubt whether the 


Prime Minister can be considered a gentleman 
Do you 


until after he is turned out of office. 
understand me, boy ?’ 

*O, yes, I understand what you mean by a 
gentleman ; I recollect reading a story of a ne. 
gro who came to this country, and whosaid that 
the pig was the only living being who did not 
work.’ 

‘The negro was no: far wrong,’ resumed the 
tinker. ‘Well, afier thinking a long while, | 
came to the decision that, as | could not be a 
perfect gentieman, 1 would be the nearest thing 
to it that was possible; and I considered that 
the most enviable situation was that of a travel- 
ling tinker. I learned enough of the trade, say- 
ed money to purchase a knife-grinder’s wheel, 
and here I have been in this capacity for nearly 
ten years.’ 

‘And do you hold to the opinion that you 
formed ?’ 

*I do; for, look you, work [ must, therefore 
the only question was, to take up the work that 
was lightes* and paid best; 1 know no trade 
where you can gain so much with so little capi- 
tal and so little labor. Then, I am not controll- 
ed by any living being ; ] have my liberty and 
independence ; I go where | please, stop where 
I please, work when I please, and idle when | 
please; and never know what itis to wanta 
night's lodging. Show me any other profession 
which can say the same! [I might be better 
clothed—I might be considered more _respecta- 
ble; but Iam a philosopher, and despise all that; 
{earn as much as I want, and do very little 
work for it. Ican grind knives and scissors and 
mend kettles enough in one day to provide fora 
whole wee! ; for instance, {can grind a knife 
in two minutes, for which I receive twopence. 
Now, allowing that I work twelve hours in the 
day, atthe rate of one penny per minute, | 
should earn £3 per day, which, deducting Sun- 
days, is £939 a year. Put that aga:nst £40 4 
year, as a drudge to a school, or confined to a 
desk in a shop, or any other profession, and you 
see how lucrative mine is in proportion ; then! 
am under no control; not ordered here or there, 
like a general or admiral: not attacked in the 
House of Comrzons or Lords, like a prime mit- 
ister ; on the contrary, half a day’s work outof 
the seven, is all I require; and | therefore 1s 
sert that my profession is nearest to that of @ 
gentleman than any other that I know of.’ 

‘It may be as you style it, but you don’t look 
u.nch like one,’ replied Joey, laughing. 

‘That's p'ejudice ; my clothes keep me 4s 
warm asif they were of the best materials, 
and quite new. | enjoy my victuals quite 
as much as any gentleman does—perhaps 
more ; I can indulge in my own thoughts; I 
have been as well educated, as it happens, and! 
am too much of a philosopher not to despise all 
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the rest. Besides,as I must work a little, it is 
pleasant to feel that | am always in request and 
respeeted by those who employ me.’ 

‘Respected! on what account?’ 

«Because | am always wanted, and therefore 
always welcome. It is the little things of life 
which annoy, not the great; anda kettle that 
won't hold water, ora knife that won’t cut, are 
always objects of execration ; and as people heap 
‘heir anathemas upon tLe kettle and knife, so 
do they long for my return, and when I come, 
they are glad to see me, glad to pay me, and glad 
to find their knives are sharp, and their kettles, 
thrown on one side, are useful again, ata trifling 
charge. Ladd to people’s comforts; 1 become 
necessary to every poor person in the cottages ; 
and therefore they like me and respect me.— 
And, indeed, if it is only considered how many 
oaths and execrations ere used when a person is 
hacking and sawing away with a knite which 
will not cut, and how by my wheel I do away 
with the cause of crime, I think that a 
travelling tinker may be considered, as to his 
moral influence upon society, more important 
than any parson in his pulpit. You observe 
that I have not degraded the profession by mar- 
riage as many do.’ 

‘How do you mean ?” 

‘T hold that, whatever may be the means of a 
gentleman, that he must be considered to lose 
the most precious advantage appertaining to the 
profession when he marries; for he loses his 
liberty, and can no longer be said to be under no 
control. Itis very well for other professions to 


marry, as the world must be peopled ; but a gen- 


tleman never should. Itis true he may con- 
trive to leave his clog at home, but then he pays 
dear for a useless and guilling appendage; but 
in my situation as a travelling tinker, I could not 
have done so; I must have dragged my clog af- 
ter me through the mud and mire, and have had 
avery different reception than what I have at 
prese at.’ 

‘Why so?’ 
_*Why,a man may stroll about the country by 
himself—find lodging and entertainment for 
himself; but not so if he had a wife in rags, and 
two or three dirty children at his heels. A sin- 
gle man, inevery stage of society, if he pays his 
own way, more easily finds admission than a 
married one, that is, because the women regu- 
late it; and although they will receive him as a 
tinker, they invariably objectto his wife, who is 
considered and stigmatized as the tinker’s trull. 
No, that would not do—a wife would detract 
from my respectability, and add very much to 
my cares.’ 

‘But have you no home, then, any where ?? 

‘Why, yes, 1 have, like all single men on the 
pave, as the French say—just a sort of ‘ cham- 
bers’ to keep my property in, which will accu- 
mulate in spite of me.’ 

‘Where are they?’ 

‘In Dudstone, to which place ] am now going. 

have a room for £6 a vear; and the woman in 
the house takes charge of every thing during 
my absence. And now, my boy, what is your 
name ?’ 
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‘Joey Atherton,’ replied our hero, who had 
made up his mind to take the surname of his 
adupted sister, Nancy. 

‘Well, Joey, do you agree with me that my 
profession is a good one, and are you willing to 
learn it? if so, 1 will teach you.’ 

‘I shall be very glad to learn it, because it 
may one day be useful; but 1 am not sure that 
I should like to follow it.’ 

‘You will probably change your opinion; atall 
events, give itafiir trial. Inamonth or soyou 
will have the theory of it by heart, and then we 
will come to the practice.’ 

‘How do you iwean ?’ 

‘It’s of no use attempting anything till you’re 
well grounded in the theory of the art, which 
you will gain by using your eyes. Allyouh»ve 
to doat first is to look on; watch me when lL 
grind a knife or a pair of scissors; be attentive 
when you see me soldering a pot, or putting a 
patch upon a kettle; see how I turn my hand 
when I'm grinding, how I beat out the iron 
when I mend, and learn how to heat the tools 
when I solder. In a month you will know how 
things are to be done in theory, and after that 
we shall come to the practice. One only thing 
in the way of practice, must you enter upon at 
once, and that is turning the wheel with your 
foot ; for you must learn to do it so mechanical- 
ly, that you are not aware that you are doingit, 
otherwise you cannot devote your whole atten- 
tion to the scissor: or knife in your hand.’ 

‘Ana do you really like your present life, then, 
wandering about from place to place ?’ 

‘To be sure | do. Iam my own master; go 
where I like; stop where | like; pay no taxes 
or rates; sleep in the open air when the weather 
is warm, and where I please when it is cold.— 
Besides, mine is a philanthropic profession; I 
go about about do ng good, and I've the means 
of resenting an affront like a despot.’ 

‘As how?’ 

‘Why you <ee, we travellers never interfere in 
each other's beats; mine is acircuit of many 
miles of country, and at the rate I travel it is 
somewhat about three months until I am at the 
same place again; they must wait for me if they 
want their jobs done, for they cannot get any 
one else. In one village they played me a trick 
one Saturday night when all the men were at 
the alehouse, and the consequence was, I cut 
the village for a year; and there never was such 
a village full of old kettles and blunt knives in 
consequence. However, they sent me a depu- 
tation, hoping I would forget what had passed, 
and I pardoned them.’ 

‘What is your name ?’ inquired Joey. 

‘Augustus Spikeman My father was Augus- 
tus Spikeman, E-q.; I was Master Augustus 
Svikeman, and now I’m Spikeman, the tinker ; 
so now we'll go on again. I have nearly come 
to the end of my beat; in two days we shall be 
at Dudstone, where I have my room, and where 
we shall probably remain for some days before 
we start again.’ 

‘ln the afternoon they arrived at a small ham- 
let where they supped and slept. Spikeman 
was very busy till noon grinding and repairing; 
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they then continued their journey, and on the 
second day, having waited outside the town till 
it was dusk, Spikeman left his wheel in the 
charge of the landlord of a small alenouse, to 
whom he appeared well known, then walked 
with Joey to the house in which he had a room, 
and led him up stairs to his apartments. 

When our hero entered the chamber of Spike- 
man, he was very much surprised to find it was 
spacious, light, and airy, and very clean. A 
large bed was in one corner; a sofa, mahogany 
table, chest of drawers, and chairs, composed 
the furniture; there was a good sized lovking- 
glass over the chimney-piece, and several 
shelves of books round the room. Desiring 
Joey to sit dewn and take a book, Spikeman 
rang for water, shaved off his beard, which had 
grown nearly half an inch long, w:shed him- 
self, and then put on clean linen, and a very 
neat suit of clothes. When he was completely 
dressed, Joey could hardly believe that it was 
the same person. Upon Joey expressing his as- 
tonishment, Spikeman replied, ‘You see, my 
Jad, there’s no one inthis town who knows what 
my real professionis. I always go out and re- 
turn at dusk, and the travelling tinker is not re- 
cognized; not thatI care for :t so much, only 
other people do, and I respect their prejudices. 
They know that [ am in the ironmongery line, 
and that is all; so I always make it a rule to 
enjoy myself after my circuit, and live like a 
gentleman ti!l a part of my money is gone, and 
then I set out again. I am acquainted with a 


good many highly respectable people in this 
town, and that is the reason why I said that I 


could be of service to you. 
ter clothes. 

‘Yes, much better.’ 

‘Then dress yourself in them, and keep those 
you wear for our travels.’ 

Joey did as he was requested, and Spikeman 
then proposed that they should make a call at 
a friend's, where he would introduce our hero 
as hisnephew. They set off, and soon came to 
the front of a neat looking house, at the door of 
which Spikeman rapped. T) e door was opened 
by one of the daughters of the house, who, on 
seeing him, cried out, ‘ Dear me, Mr Spikeman, 
is this you! Why, where have you been all 
this while?’ 

‘About the country for orders, Miss Amelia ;’ 
replied Spikeman ; ‘business must be attended 
to.’ 

‘Well, come in; mother will be glad to see 
you,’ replied the girl, at the same time opening 
the door of the sitting-room for them to enter. 

‘Mr Spikeman, as | live!’ exclaimed another 
girl, jumping up, and seizing his band. 

‘Well, Mr Spikeman, it’s an age since we 
have seen you,’ said the mother, ‘so now sit 
down and tell us all the news; and, Ophelia, 
my love, get tea ready; and who is it you have 
with you, Mr Spikeman?’ 

‘My little nephew, madam; he is about to 
enter into the mysteries of the cutlery trade.’ 

‘Indeed! well, I suppose, as you are looking 
out for a successor, you soon intend to retire 

from business and take a wife, Mr. Spikeman ?’ 


Have you any bet- 
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‘Why, | suppose it will be my fate one of these 
days,’ replied Spikeman; ‘but that’s an affair that 
requires some consideration.’ 

‘Very true, Mr Spikeman, it’s a serious affair,’ 
replied the old .ady ; ‘and | can assure you that 
neither my Ophelia nor Amelia should marry a 
man with my consent, without 1 was convinced 
the gentleman considered it a very serious affair, 
lt makes or mars a man, as the saying is.’ 

‘Well, Miss Ophelia, have you read all the 
books | lent you the last time 1 was here ?’ 

‘Yes, that they have, both of them,’ replied 
the old lady; ‘they are so fond of poetry.’ 

‘But we've often wished that you were here 
to read to us,’ replied Amelia, ‘you do read so 
beautifully ; will you read to us after tea?’ 

‘Certainly, with pleasure.’ 

Miss Ophelia now entered with the tea-tray; 
she and her sister then went into the kitehen to 
make some toast, and to see tothe kettle boiling, 
while Mr. Spikeman continued in conversation 
with the mother. Mrs. James was the widow 
of a draper in the town, who had, at his death, 
left her sufficient to live quietly and respecta- 
bly with her daughters, who were both very 
good, amiable gi.ls; and, it must be acknow- 
ledged, neither of them was unwilling to listen 
to the addresses of Mr: Spikeman, had he been 
so inclined; but they began to think that Mr. 
Spikeman was nota marrying man, which, as 
the reader must know by this time, was the 
fact. 

The evening passed very pleasantly. Mr. 
Spikeman took a volume of poetry, and, as Miss 
Ophelia had said, he did read very beautifully; 
so much so, that Joey was in admiration, for he 
had never yet known the power produced by 
good reading. At ten o'clock they teok their 
leave, and returned to Spikeman’s domicile 

As soon as they were up stairs, and candles 
lighted, Spikeman sat down on the sofa. ‘You 
see, Joey, said he, ‘that itis necessary not to 
mention the knife-grindei’s wheel, as it would 
make a diflerence in my reception. All gentle- 
men do not get their livelihood as honestly as I 
do; but, still, prejudices are not to be overcome. 
You did me a kind act, and [ wished to return 
it; L could not do so without letting you into 
this little secret, but I have seen enough of you 
to think you can be trusted.’ 

‘Il should hope so,’ replied Joey ; ‘I have learnt 
caution, young as | am.’ 

‘That | have perceived already, and therefore 
I have said enough on the subject. I have but 
one bed, and you inust sleep witi me, as you 
did on our travels.’ 

The next morning the old woman of the house 
brought up their breakfast. Spikeman lived in 
a very comfortable way ; very different to what 
he did as a travelling tinker; and he really ap- 
peared to Joey to be, with the exception of his 
conversation, which was a] ways superior, a very 
different person from what he was when Joey 
first fellin with him. For many days they re- 
mained at Dudstone, visiting at different houses, 
and were always well received. 

‘You appear so well known, and so well liked 
in this town,’ cbserved Joey, ‘1 wonder you do 
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pot set up a business, particularly as you say 
ou have money in the bank ?” 

‘If 1 did, Joey, I should no loncer be happy, 
no longer be my own master, and do as I please ; 
in tact, 1 should no longer be the gentleman, 
that is, the gentleman by profession, as near as 
[can be one—the man who has his liberty and 
enjoys it. No, no, boy; 1 have tried aluiost ev- 


ery thing, and have come to my own conclu- 
Have you been reading the book I gave 


sions. 
you ?” 

‘Yes; | have nearly finished it.’ 

‘1 am glad to see that you like reading. No- 
thing so much improves or enlarges the mind, 
You must never let a day piss without reading 
two or thee hours, and when we travel again, 
and are alone by the way-side, we will read to- 
gether; I will choose some books on purpose.’ 
~ ‘[ should like very much to write to my sister 
Mary,’ said Joey. 

‘Do so, and teli her that you have employ- 
ment; but do not say exactly how. There is 
paper and pens inthedrawer. Stop, I will find 
themfor you.” Spikeman went to the drawer, 
and when taking out the pens and paper, laid 
hold of some manuscript writing. *By-the-bye,’ 
said he, laughing, ‘I tol! you, Joey, that I had 
been a captain’s clerk on board the Weasel, a 
fourteen gun brig; | wrote the captain’s de- 
spatches for him; and here are two of them of 
which I kept copies, that I might laugh over 
them occasionally. I wrote all his letters; for 
he was no great penman in the first place, and 
had a very great confusion of ideas in the sec- 
ond. Hecertainly was indebted to me, as you 
will acknowledge, when you hear what I read 
andtellyou. Iserved under him, cruising in 
the Channel; andI fla‘ter myself that it was 
entirely through ny writings that he got his 
promotion He isnow Captain Alcibiades Ajax 
Boggs, and allthrough me. We were cruising 
off the coast of France, close in to Ushant, 
where we perceived a fleet of small vessels, call- 
ed Chasse Marees (coasting luggers,) laden with 
wine, coming round; and, as we did not know 
of any batteries thereabouts, we ran in to at- 
tempt a capture; we cut off three of them; but 
just as we had compelled them, by firing broad- 
sides into them, to lower their sails, a battery, 
which our commander did not know anything 
of, opened fire upon us, and before we could get 
out of range, which we did as svon as we could, 
one shot came in on deck, and cut the topsail 
halyard’s fall, at the very time that the men 
were hoisting the sail (for we had been shaking 
another reef out,) and the rope being divided, as 
the men were hanling upon it, of course they 
all tumbled on the deck, one over the other.— 
The other shot struck our foremast, and chipped 
offa large slice, besides cutting away one of the 
shrouds, and the signal halyards Now, you 
do not know enough about ships to understand 
that there was very little harm done, or that 
the coasting vessels were very small, with only 
three or four men onboard of each of them; it 
therefore required some little management to 
make a flaming despatch. But I did it—only 


listen, now—I have begun in the true Nelson 
style. 
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‘‘7To THE SECRETARY OF THE ADMIRALTY.- 

‘ ‘Sir,—It has pleased the Great Disposer to 
grant a decided victory to his Majesty's arms, 
through the efforts of the vessel which I have 
the honor tocommand. On the 23d day of Au- 
gust last, Ushant then bearing S. W. 6 4 West, 
wind W., distant from three to four leagues, per- 
ceiving an enemy’s fleet, of three-masted vessels 
rounding the point, with the hopes, | presume, 
of gaining the port of Cherburg. Convinced 
that Ishould have every support from the gal- 
lant officers and true British tars under my com- 
mand, Limmediately boie dowm to the attack; 
the movements of the enemy fully proved that 
they were astounded at the boldness of the ma- 
neuvre, and instead of keeping their line, they 
soon separated, and sheered off in different di- 
rections, so as to receive the support of their 
batteries.’ 

‘You see, Joey, I have said three-masted ves 
sels, which implies ships, although, as in this 
case, they were only luggers. 

‘In half an hour we were sufficiently close to 
the main body to open our fire, and broadside 
after broadside were poured in, answered by 
the batteries on the coast, with unerring aim. 
Notwithstanding the unequal contest, | have the 
pleasure of intorming you, that in less than half 
an hour we succeeded in capturing three of the 
vessels (named as per margin), and finding noth- 
ing more could be done for the honor of his Ma- 
jesty’s arms,as soon as we could take possession, 
I considered it my duty to haul off frem the in- 
cessant and galling fire of the batteries. 

‘In this well-fought and successful contest, I 
trust that the British fl-g has not been tarnished 
What the enemy’s loss may have been it is im- 
possible to say; they acknowledge themselves, 
however, that it has been severe.’’ 

‘But, did the enemy lose any men?’ demand- 
ed Joey. 

‘Not one; but you observe I do not say loss 
of life, although the Admiralty may think I 
refer to it—that’s not my fault. But I was per- 
fectly correct in saying the enemy's loss was 
great; for the poor devils who were in the 
Chasse Marees, when they were brought on 
board, wrung their hands, and said that they 
had lost their all. Now, what loss can be great- 
er than all ? 

‘*His Majesty’s vessel is much injured in her 
spars and rigging from the precision of the ene- 
my’s fire; her lower rigging—running rigging 
being cut away, her foremost severely wounded, 
and, ! regret to add, severely injured in the 
hull; but, such was the activity of the officers 
and men, that, with the exception of the fore- 
mast, which will require the services ot the dock 
yaru, in twenty-four hours we were ready to 
resume the contest. I am happy to say, that, 
although we have many men hurt, we have nene 
killed; and I trust that, under the eare of the 
surgeon, they will, most of them, be soon able 
to resume their duty.’’ 

‘But you bad no men wounded?’ interrupted 
Joey. 
‘None wounded ! 


I don’t say wounded, [ 
only say hurt. 


Didn't a dozen ef the men, who 





were hoisting the main-topsail when the fall was 
cut away, all tumble backwards on decks and 
do you think they were not hurt by the fall ?—of 
course they were; besides, one man nearly had 
his finger jammed off, and another burnt his 
hand by putting too much powder te the touch- 
hole of his carronade. Sol continue :— 

‘*It now becomes my duty to point out to 
their Lordships the very meritorious conduct of 
Mr John Smith, an old and deserving officer, 
Mr James Hammond, Mr Cross, and Mr By fleet; 
indeed, | may say that all the officers under my 
command vied in theirexertions for the honor 
of the British flag.’ 

‘You see the commander had quarrelled with 
some of his officers at that time, and would not 
mentionthem. I tried all 1 could to persuade 
him, but he was obstinate. 

*+[ have the honor to return a list of ezsual- 
ties and the names of the vessels taken, and 
have the honor to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 

‘sArciBiaADEs Asax Boaes. 

‘*Report of killed and wounded on board of 
his Majesty’s brig Weasel, in the action of the 
23d of August :—Killed, none; wounds and con- 
tusions, John Potts, William Smith, Thomas 
Snaggs, William Walker, and Peter Potter, able 
seamen; John Hobbs, Timothy S/out, and Wal- 
ter Pye, marines. 

*¢Return of vessels captured in the action of 
the 23d of August, by his Majesty's brig Wea- 
se] :— Notre Dame de Misericorde, de Rochelle ; 
La Vengeur, de Bordeaux; L’Etoille du Matin, 
de Charente. 

(Signed) 


‘Well Tem sure, if you had not told me oth- 
erwise, | should have thought it had been a 
very hard fignt.’ 

‘That’s what they did at the Admirzlty, and 
just what we wanted; but now I come to my 
other despatch, which obtained the rank for my 
captain, and upon which I plume myself not a 
little. You must know, that when cruising in 
the Channel, in a thick fog, and not keeping a 
very sharp look-out, we ran foul of a French 
privateer. It was about nine o’clock in the 
evening, nd we had ver, few hands on deck, 
and those on deck were most of thei, if not all, 
asleep We came bang against one another, 
and carried away both spars and yards; and the 
privateer, who was by far the most alert after 
the accident happened, cut away a good deal of 
our rigging, and got clear of us before our men 
could be got uy. from below. Had they been on 
the look-out, they might have boarded us to a 
certainty, for all was confusion and amazement; 
but they clearedthemselves and got off before 
our men couid get up and run to their guns.— 
She was out of sight immediately, from the 
thickness of the fog; however, we fired several 
broadsides in the direction we supposed she 
might be; and there was an end of the matter.— 

‘Why, no,’ replied Joey; ‘I don’t see how you 
could make much out of that.’ 

‘Well, if you can't see, now you shall hear :’ 


‘*ArcisrapEs Ajax Boces, Com. 


‘*To THE SECRETARY OF THE ADMIRALTY. 
‘*Sir,—I have the honor to acquaint you that, 
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on the night of the 10th November, cruising in 

the Channel, with the wind from S. E., and 

ogey 8 large vessel hove in sight cn our weather 
ow. 

‘You see, I didn’t say, we perceived a vessel, 
for that would not have been correct. 

‘tAs she evidently did not perceive us, we 
conunued our course towards her ; the men were 
summoned to their quarters, and, ina very short 
time, were ready to uphold the honor of the En- 
glish flag. The first collision between the two 
vessels was dreadful ; but she contrived to dis- 
engage herself, and we were theretore prevent. 
ed carrying her by boarding. After repeated 
broadsides, to which, in her disabled and con. 
fused state, she could make no return, she 
gradually increased her distance ; still, she had 
remained in our hands, a proud trophy—l say, 
still, she bad been a proud trophy—had not the 
unequal collision’—[it was a very unequal col- 
lision, for she was a much smaller vessel than 
we were ]—‘carried away our fore yard, cat-head, 
fore-topgallant mast, jibboom and colphin-striker, 
and rendered us, from the state of our rigging, 
a mere wreck. Favored by the thick fog and 
darkness of the night, 1 regret that, after all our 
efforts, she contrived to escape, and the spoils 
of victory were wrested from us after all our 
strenuous exertions in our country’s cause. 

‘*When all performed their duty in so ex- 
emplary a manner, it would be unfair, and in- 
deed, invidious, to particularize ; still, 1 cannot 
refrain from mentioning the goed conduct of Mr 
Smith, my first lieutenant; Mr Bowles, my 


second lieutenant; Mr Chabb, my worthy mas- 
ter; Mr Jones and Mr James, master’s mates; 
Messrs. Hall, Smith, Ball, and Pall, midship- 
men; and Messrs. Sweet and Sharp, volunteers. 
I also received every assistance from Mr Grulf, 


the purser, who offered his serviees, and | can- 
not omit the conduct of Mr Spikeman, clerk.— 
I am also highly indebted to the attention and 
care shown by Mr Thorne, surgeon, who is so 
well supported in his duties by Mr Green, as- 
sistant surgeon of this ship. The activity of Mr 
Bruce, the boatswain, was de-erving cf the high- 
est encomiums; and it would be an act of in- 
justice not to notice the zeal of Mr Bile, the 
carpenter, and Mr Sponge, gunner of this ship. 
James Anderson, quarter-master, received a 
severe contusion but is now doing well; | trust 
1 shall not be considered presumptuous in re- 
commending him toa boatswain’s warrant. 

**T am happy to say that our casualties, owing 
to the extreme panic of the enemy, are very few, 
I have the honor to be, Sir, your very obedient 
and humble servant, 

*‘*ALciBIADEs Asax Boces. 

‘*Wounded—Very severely, James Ander- 
son, quarter master. Contusions—John Peters, 
able seamen; James Morrison, marine; Thomas 
Snowbal!, captain’s cook.’ ’ 

‘There, now ; that I consider a very capital 
letter; no Frenchman, not even an American, 
could have made outa better case. The Ad- 
muiralty were satisfied that something very gal- 
lant had been done, although the fog made it 
appear not quite so clear as it might have been; 
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and the consequence was, that my commander 
received his promotion. There, now write your 
letter, and tell your sister that she must answer 
itas soon as possible, as you are going out with 
me for orders in three or four days, and shall be 
absent for three months.’ 

Joey wrote a long letter to Mary; he stated 
the adventure with the two scoundrels who 
would have robbed hin, his afterwards falling 
in with a gentleman who dealt in cutlery, and 
his being taken into his service; and as Spike- 
man had told him, requested her to answer direct- 
ly, as he was about to set off on a circuit with 
his master, which would occasion his absence 
for three months. 

Mary’s reply came before Joey’s departure. 
She stated that she was comfortable and happy, 
that her mistress was very kind to ber, but that 
she felt that the work was rather too much ;— 
however, she would do her duty to her employ- 
ers. There was much good advice to Joey, much 
affectionate feeling, occasional recurrence to 
past scenes, and thankfulness that she was no 
longer a disgrace to her parei.ts and her sex ; it 
was an humble, grateful, contrite, and affection- 
ate effusion, which did honor to poor Mary, and 
proved that she was sincere in her assertions of 
continuing in the right path,and doatingly attach- 
edto our hero. Joey read it over and over 
again, and shed tears of pleasure zs he recalled 
the scenes which had passed. Poor Joey had 


lost his father and mother, as he supposed, for 
ever; and it was soothing to the boy’s feelings 
to know that there were some people in the 


world who loved him; and he remained for 
hours thinking of Mary, Mrs Chopper, and his 
good and kind friends, the M’Shanes. 

Two days after the receipt of Mary’s letter, 
Spikeman and Joey went to the houses of their 
various acquaintances and bade them adieu, an- 
nouncing their intention to set off on the cir- 
cuit. Spikeman paid up every thing, and locked 
up many articles in his rcom which had been 
taken outfor use. Joey and he then put on their 
travelling garments, and, waiting til) it was 
dusk, locked the chambers and set off tothe little 
public-house, where the knife-grinder’s whee] 
had been deposited. Spikeman had taken the 
percaution to smut and dirty his face,and Joey, 
at his request, had done the same. When they 
entered the public-house, the landlord greeted 
Spikeman warmly, and asked him what he had 
been about. Spikeman replied that, as usual, 
he had been to see his old mother, and now he 
must roll his grindstone a bit. After drinking 
a pot cf beer at the kitchen-fire, they retired to 
bed: and the next morning, at daylight, they 
once more proceeded on their travels. 


PART 13. 
VOL. Il —CHAPTER. VIII. 
IN WHICH THE TINKER FALLS IN LOVE WITH 
A LADY OE HIGH DEGREE. 


For many months Spikeman and our hero 
travelled together, during which time Joey had 
learned te grind a knife or a pair of scissors as 
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well as Spikeman himself, and took most of the 
work off his hands ; they suited each other, and 
passed their time most pleasantly; indulging 
themselves every day with a few hours’ repose 
and reading on the way side. 

One afternoon, when it was very sultry, they 
had stopped and ensconced themselves in a 
shady copse by the side of the road, not far 
from an old mansion, which stood on an emi- 
nence, when Spikeman said, ‘Joey, I think we 
are intruding here; and, if so, may be forcibly 
expelled, which will not be pleasant; so roll 
the wheel in, out of sight, and then we may in- 
dulge in a siesta, which, during this heat, will 
be very agreeable.’ 

‘What's a siesta?’ said Joey. 

‘A siesta is anapin the middle of the day, 
universally resorted to by the Spaniards, Ital- 
ians, and, indeed, by all the inhabitants of hot 
climates; with respectable people it is crlled a 
siesta, but witha travelling tinker it must be, I 
presume, called a snooze.’ 

‘Well, then, a snooze let it be,’ said Joey, 
taking his seat on the turf by Spikeman, in a 
reclining position. 

They had not yet composed themselves to 
sleep, when they heard a female voice singing 
at a little distance. The voice evidently pro- 
ceeded from the pleasure-grounds which were 
between them and the mansion. 

‘Hush "’ said Spikeman, putting up his finger, 
as he raised himself on his elhow. 

The party evidently advanced nearer to them, 
and carolled, in very beautiful tones, the song 
of Ariel,— 

“Where the bee sucks there lurk I, 
In the cowslip’s bell I lie, &c.” 

‘Heigho!’ exclaimed a soft voice, after the 
song had been finished ; ‘1 wish I could creep 
into a cowslip bell. Miss Araminta, you are 
not coming down the walk yet; it appears you 
are in no hurry, so I’!] begin my new book.’ 

After this seliioquy there was silence. Spike- 
man made asign to Joey to remain still, and 
then, creeping on his hands and knees, by de- 
grees arrived as far as he could venture to the 
other side of the copse. 

Jn a minute or two another footstep was heard 
coming down the gravel walk, and soon afier- 
wards another voice. 

‘Well, Melissa, did you think I never would 
come? [ could not help it. Uncle would have 
me rub his foot a little.’ 

‘Ay, there’s the rub,’ replie4 the first young 
lady. ‘Well, it was a sacrifice of friendship at 
the altar of humanity. Poor papa! I wish I 
could rub his foot for him; but I always do it 
to a quadrille tane, and he always says I rub it 
too hard; | only follow the music.’ 

‘Yes, and so does he; for you sometimes set 
him a dancing, you giddy girl.’ 

‘Tam net fit fora nurse, and that’s a fact, 
Araminta. IJ ean feel for him. but I cannot sit 
still a minute; that you know. Poor mamma was 
a great loss ; and, when she died, I don’t know 
what [ should have done if it had’nt been for 
my dear cousin Araminta.’ 

‘Nay, you are very useful in your way; for 





you play and sing to him, and that soothes 
him.’ 

‘Yes, 1 do it with pleasure, for ] can do but 
little else ; but, Araminta, n.y singing is that of 
a caged bird; I must sing where they hang my 
cage. O, how I wish | had been a man!’ 

‘{ believe that there never was a woman yet 
who has not, at one time in her life, said the 
same thing, however mild and quiet she may 
have been in disposition. But,as we cannot, 
why——’ 

‘Why, the next thing ts to wish to be a man’s 
wife, Araminta; is it not?’ 

‘It is natural, I suppose, to wish so,’ replied 
Araminta; ‘but I seldom think about it. I 
must first see the man I can love before | think 
about marrying.’ 

‘And now, tell me, Araminta, what kind of 
man do you think you could fancy ?’ 

‘I should like him to be steady, generous, 
brave and handsome; of unexceptionable family, 
with plenty of money; that’s all.’ 

*Q, that’s all! 1 admire your ‘that’s all.’°— 
You are not very likely to meet with your 
match, I’m afraid If he’s steady, he is not 
likely to be very generous ; and if to those two 
qualifications you tack on birth, wealth, beauty, 
and bravery, | think your ‘that’s all’ is very 
misplaced. Now I have other ideas.’ 

‘Pray let me have them, Melissa.’ 

‘I do not want my husband to be very hand- 
some, but I wish him to be fall of fire and 
energy ; aman that—in fact, a man that could 
keep me in tolerable order. I donotcare about 


his having money, as I have plenty in my own 


possession to bestow on any man | love ; but he 
must be of good education—very fond of read- 
ing—romantic not a lite—and his extraction 
must be, however poor, respectable—that is, his 
parents must not have been tradespeople. You 
know I prefer riding a spirited horse to a quiet 
one; and,if {| were to marry, 1 should like a 
husband who would give me some trouble to 
manage; I think I would master him.’ 

‘So have many thought before you, Melissa, 
but they have been mistaken.’ 

‘Yes, because they have attempted it by 
meekness and submission, thinking to disarm 
by that method. It never will do, any more 
than getting into a passion. Whena man gives 
up his liberty, he does make a great sacrifice— 
that I'm sure of—and a woman should prevent 
him feeling that he is chained toher 

‘And how would you manage that?’ said Ar- 
aminta. 

*By being infinite in my variety, always cheer- 
ful, and, instead of permitting him to stay at 
home pinned to my apron-string, order him out 
of way from me, join his amusements, and al- 
ways have people in the house that he liked, so 
as toavoid being too much tete-a-tete. The 
caged bird ever wants to escape; open the door 
and let him take a flight, and he will come back 
of his own accord, of course. I am supposing 
my gentleman to be naturally good-hearted and 
good-tempered. Sooner than marry what you 
call a steady, sober man, I'd run away witha 
captain of a privateer. And, ene thing more, 
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Araminta, | never would, passionately, distract. 
edly fond as I might be, acknowledge to my hus. 
band the extent of my devotion and affection for 
him. 1 would always have him to suppose that 
1 could still love him better than what I yet did 
—in short, that there was more to be gained; 
for, depend upon it when a man is assured that 
he has nothing more to gain, his attentions are 
over. You can'texpect a man tochace nothing, 
you know.’ > 

‘You area wild girl, Melissa; I only hope 
you will marry well.’ 

‘| hope I shall; but I can tell you this, that, 
if [do make a mistake. at all events, my hus. 
band will find that he has made a mistake also. 
There’s a little lurking devil in me, which, if 
roused up by bad treatment, would, I expect, 
make me more thana match for him. I’mal. 
most sorry that [’ve so much money of my own, 
for I suspect every man who says any thing 
pretty to me; and there are but few in this 
world who would scorn to marry for money.’ 

‘I believe so, Melissa; but your person would 
be quite sufficient without fortune.’ 

‘Thanks, coz; for a woman, that’s very hand- 
some of you. Andso now we will begin our 
new book.’ ; 

Miss Melissa now commenced reading; and 
Spikeman, who had not yet seen the faces of the 
two young ladies, crept sofily nearer to the side 
of the copse, so as to enable him to satisfy his 
curiosity. in this position he remained nearly 
an hour, when the book was closed, and the 
young ladies returned to the house, Melissa 
again singing as she went. 

‘Joey,’ said Spikeman, ‘{ did not think that 
there was such a woman in existence as that 
girl; she is just the idea that I have formed of 
what a woman ought to be; [ must find out who 
she is; [ am in love with her, and r 

‘Mean to make her a tinker’s bride,’ replied 
Joey, laughing. 

‘Joey, | shall certainly knock you down, if you 
apply that term to her. Come, let us go to the 
village, it is close at hand.’ 

As soen as they arrived at the village, Spike- 
man went into the alehouse. During the re- 
mainder of the day, he was ina brown study, 
and Joey amused himself with a book. At nine 
o'clock the company had all quitted the tap- 
room, and then Spikeman entered into conver- 
sation with the hostess. In the course of con- 
versation, she informed him that the mansion 
belonged to Squire Matthews, who had formerly 
been a great manufacturer, and who had pur- 
chased the place; that the old gentleman had 
long suffered from the gout, and saw n» compa- 
ny, which was very bad for the village ; that 
Miss Melissa was his daughter, and he hada 
son who was with his regiment in India, and, it 
was said, not on very geod terms with his father; 
that the old gentleman was choleric and violent 
because he was always in pain; but that every 
one spoke well of Miss Melissa and Mise Ara- 
minta, her cousin, who were both very kind to 
the poor people. Having obtained these partic- 
ulars, Spikeman went to bed; he slept little that 
night, as Joey, who was his bedfellow, could 
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testify; for he allowed Joey no sleep either— 
turning and twisting round in the bed every iwo 
minutes. The next morning they arose early 
and proceeded on their way. 

‘Joey, said Spikeman, afier an hour's si- 
lence, ‘i have been thinking a great deal last 
night.’ 

‘So I suppose, for you certainly were not 
sleeping.’ 

‘No, | could not sleep; the fact is, Joey, lam 
determined to have that girl, Miss Mathews, if 
ican; a bold attempt for a tinker, you wiil say, 
but not for a gentleman born as I was. I tho’t 
I never should care for a woman; but there isa 
current in the affairs of men. I shail now drift 
with the current, and if it leads to fortune, so 
much the better; if not, he who dares greatly, 
does greatly. I feel convinced that I should 
make her a good husband, and it shall not be my 
fault if I do not gain her.’ 

‘Do you mean to propose in form, with your 
foot on your wheel?’ 

‘No, saucebox, 1 don’t; but I mean to turn 
my knife-grinder’s wheel into a wheel of for- 
tune; and, with your help, | will do so.’ 

‘You are sure of my help, if you are serious,’ 
replied Joey ; ‘but how youare to manage I can- 
not comprehend.’ 

‘| have alreaty made out a programme, al- 
though the interweaving of the plot is not yet 
decided upon; but I must get to the next town 
as fast as [ can, as { must make preparations.’ 

On arrival, they took up humble quarters, as 
usual; and then Spikeman went to the station- 
er's, and told them that he had got a commission 
to execute fora lady. He bought sealing-wax, 
aglass seal, with ‘Esperance’ as a motto, gilt- 
edged note-paper, and several other requisites 
inthe stationery line, and ordered them to be 
packed up carefully, that he might not soil them; 
he then purchased scented soap, a hair brush, 
and other articles for the toilet; and having ob- 
tained all these requisites, he added to them one 
or two pair of common beaver gloves, and then 
went to the barber’s to get his hair cut. 

‘Lam all ready now, Joey,’ said he, when he 
returned to the alebouse; ‘and to-morrow we 
retrace our steps.’ 

‘What! back to the village ?” 

‘Yes; and where we shall remain some time 
perhaps.’ 

On reaching the village next morning, Spike- 
man hired a bed-room, and, leaving Joey to 
work the grindstone, remained in his apart- 
ments. When Joey returned in the evening, 
he found Spikeman had been very basy with the 
soap, and had restored his hands to something 
like their proper coler; he had also shaved him- 
self, and washed his hair clean and brushed it 
well, 

‘You see, Joey, I have commenced operations 
already; { shall soon be prepared to act the part 
of the gentleman who has turned tinker to gain 
the love of a fair lady of high degree.’ 

‘{ wish you success; but what are your 
pians ?? 

‘That you will find out to-morrow morning; 
now we must go to bed.’ 


CHAPTER 1X. 
PLOTIING, READING, AND WRITING. 


Spikeman was up early the next morning.— 
When they had breakfasted, he desired Joey to 
go for the knife-grinder’s wheel, and follow hi. 
As soon as they were clear of the village, Spike- 
man said,— 

‘ It will not do to remain at the village; there's 
a cottage half a mile down the road where they 
once gave me ledging ; we must try if we can- 
not get it now.’ 

When they arrived at the cottage, Spikeman 
made a very satisfactory bargain for board and 
lodging for a few days, stating that they charg- 
ed so much at the village alehouse, that he could 
not afford to stay there, and that he expected to 
have a good job at Squire Matthews’s, up at the 
mansion house. As soen as this arrangement 
was completed, they returned back tothe copse 
near the mansion house, Joey rolling the knife- 
grinder’s wheel. 

‘You see, Joey,’ said Spikeman, ‘the first 
thing necessary will be to stimulate euriosity ; 
we may have to waita day or two before the 
opportunity may occur, but, if necessary, | will 
waita month. That Miss Mathews will very 
often be found on the seat by the copse, either 
alone or with her cousin, ! take to be certain, as 
all ladies have their favorite retreats. 1 do not 
intend that they should see me yet; I must 
make an impression first. Now, leave the 
wheel on the outside, and come with me; do not 
speak.’ 

As soon as they were in the copse. Spikeman 
reconnoitred very carefully, to ascertain if either 
of the young ladies was on the bench, and find- 
ing no one there he returned to Joey. 

‘They cannot come without our hearing their 
footsteps,’ said Spikeman, ‘so now we must 
wait here patiently.’ 

Spikeman threw himself down on the turf in 
front of the copse, and Joey followed his exam- 
ple. 

‘Come, Joey, we may as well read a little to 
pass away the time; [ have brought two vol- 
umes of Byron with me.’ 

For half an hour they were thus occupied, 
when they heard the voice of Miss Mathews 
singing as before, as she came down the walk. 
Spikeman rose and peeped through the foli- 


e 
‘ She is alone,’ said he, ‘which is just what I 


wished. Now, Joey, | am going to read to you 
aloud. Spikeman then began to read ia the 
masterly style which we have before referred 
to:— 
“T loved, and was beloved again; 
They tell me, Sir, you never knew 
Those genile frailties: if tvs true 
I shorten all my joys and pain, 
To you ’twould seem absurd as vain ; 
Sut all now are not born to reign, 
Or o’er their passions, or as you 
There, o’er themselves and nations too. 
I am, or rather was, a Prince, 
A chief of thousands, and could lead 
Them on when each would foremost bleed, 
Sut would not o’er myself 
the likecontrol. But to resume: 
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I loved, and was beloved again ; 
In sooth it is a happy doont-- 
But yet where happiness ends in pain.’ 

‘1 am afraid that is but too true my dear bey,’ 
said Spikeman, laying down the book; ‘ Shak- 
speare has most truly said, ‘The course of true 
love never did run smooth.’ Nay, he cannot 
be said to be original in that idea, for Horace 
and most of the Greek and Latin poets have said 
much thesame thing before him; however, let 
us go on again— 


“We met ia secret, and the hour 
Which led me to my lady’s bower 
Was fiery expeetation’s dower ; 

The days and nights were nothing---all 
Except the hour which doth recall 

In the long lapse from youth to age, 
No other like itself.’ 


‘Do you observe the extreme beauty of that 
passage ?’ said Spikeman. 

* Yes,’ said Joey, ‘ it is very beautiful.’ 

‘You weuld more feel the power of it, my 
dear boy, if you were in love, but your time is 
not yetcome; but I am afraid we must leave 
off now, for I expect letters of consequence by 
the post, and it is useless, I fear, waiting here. 
Come, put the book by, and let us take up the 
wheel of my sad fortunes. 

Spikeman and Joey rose on their feet. Joey 
went tothe knife-grinder’s wheel, and Spike- 
man followed hin without looking back ; he 
heard arustling nevertheless, among the bushes, 
which announced to him that his manoeuvre 
had succeeded; and, as soon as he was about fil- 
ty-yards from toe road, he took the wheel from 
Joey, desiring him to look back, as if accident- 
ally. Joey did so,and saw Miss Mathews fol- 
lowing them with her eyes. 

* That will do,’ observed Spikeman; ‘ker cu- 
riosity is excited, and that is all I wish’ 

What Spikeman said was correct. Aramin- 
ta joined Miss Mathews shortly after Spikeman 
and Joey had gone away. 

* My dear Araminta,’ said Melissa, ‘such an 
adventure! ! can hardly credit my senses. 

‘Why, what is the matter, dear cousin ?’ 

‘ Do you see that man and boy, with a knife- 
grinder’s whee] just in sight now ?’ 

‘Yes, tobe sure do; but what of them ?— 
Have they been insolent?’ 

‘Insolent! they never saw me; they had no 
idea that | was here. 1 heard voices as I cane 
down the walk, so I moved softly, and when I 
gained the seat, there was somebody reading 
poetry so beautifully ; I never heard one read 
with such correct emphasis, and clear pronun- 
ciation. And then he stopped and talked lo the 
boy about the Greek and Latin poets, and quot- 
ed Shakspeare. There must be some myste- 
ry.’ 
% Well, but if there is, what has that todo wth 
the travelling tinker’s ?” 

$ What! why it was the travelling tinker 
himself, dearest; but he cannot be atinker; for 
I heard him say that he expected letters of con- 
sequence, and no travelling tinker could do 
that.’ 

‘Why, ne ; I doubt if most of them can read 
at all,’ 
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‘Now, [ would give my little finger to know 
who that person is. Did you see his face ?’ 

‘No; he never turned this way; the boy did 
when they were some distance off. It’s very, 
very strange. What was he reading ?’ 

‘I don’t know; it was very beautiful. I won. 
der if he will ever come this way again! if he 
does P 

* Well, Melissa, and if he does?’ 

‘My scissors want grinding very badly ; they 
won't cut a bit.’ 

‘Why, Melissa, you don’t mean to fall in love 
with a tinker ?? said Araminta, laughing 

‘He is no tinker, I’m sure; but why he is 
disguised | should like to know.’ 

‘Well, but [came out to tell you that your 
father wants you. Come along.’ 

The two young ladies then returned to the 
house, but the mystery of the morning was 
broached more than once, and canvassed in every 
possible way. 

Spikeman, as soon as he had returned to the 
cottage, took ont his writing materials to con- 
coct an epistle. After some time in correcting, 
he mace out a fair copy, which he read to Joey. 

‘Il tremble lest at the first moment you cast 
your eyes over the page you throw it away 
without deigning to peruse it; and yet there is 
nothing in it which could raise a blush on the 
cheek of a modest maiden. If it be a crime to 
have seen you by chance, to have watched you 
by stealth, to cousider hallowed every spot you 
visit,—nay, more, if it be a crime to worship at 
the shrine of beauty and of innocence, or, to 
speak more boldly, to adore you—then am! 
guilty. You will ask, why | resort toa clan- 
destine step. Simply, because, when J Ciscov- 
ered your name and birth, I felt assured that an 
ancient feud between the twe families, to which 
nor you nor I were parties, would bar an intro- 
duction to your father’s house. You would ask 
me whelam. A gentleman, I trust, by birth, 
and education; a poor one, I gramt; and you 
have made me poorer, for you have robbed me 
of more than wealth—my peace of mind and my 
happiness. | feelthat] am presumptuous and 
bold; but forgive me. Your eyes tell me you 
are too kind, too good, to give unnecessary pain; 
and if you knew how much I have already suf- 
fered, you would not oppress a fallen man who 
was happy until he saw you. Pardon me, there- 
fore, my boldness, and excuse the means | 
have taken of placing this communication before 

ou.” ° 

‘That will do, I think,’ said Spikeman ; ‘and 
now, Joey, we will goout and take a walk, and 
I will give you your directions.’ 


CHAPTER X. 
IN WHICM THE PLOT THICKENS. 

The next day our hero, having received the 
letter with his instructions, went with the 
wheel down to the copse near to the mansion- 
house. Here he remained quietly until he heard 
Miss Melissa coming down the gravel-walk ; he 
waited till she had time to gain her seat, and 
then, leaving his wheel outside, he walked round 
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the eopse until he came to her. She raised her 
eyes from her book, when she saw him. 

‘If you please, Miss, have you any scissors or 
knives for me to grind?’ said Joey, bowing with 
his hat in hrs hand 

Miss Mathews looked earnestly at Joey. 

‘Who are you?’ said she at last; ‘are you the 
boy who was on this road with a knife-grinder 
and his wheel yesterday afternoon ?’ 

‘Yes, Midam, we came this way,’ replied 
Joey, bowing again very politely. 

‘Is he your father ?’ 

‘No, Madam, he is_ my uncle; he is not mar- 
ried ’ 

‘Your uncle. Well, | have a pair of scissors 
to grind, and I will go f rthem; you may bring 
your wheel in here, asI wish to see how you 

vind.’ 

‘Certainly, Miss, with the greatest pleasure.’ 

Joey brought in his wheel, and observing 
that Miss Mathews had left her book on the seat, 
he opened it at the marked page and slipped the 
letter in; and scarcely had cone so, when he 
perceived Miss Mathews and her cousin coming 
towards him. 

‘Here are the scissors; mind you make them 
cut well.’ 

‘L willdo my best, Miss,’ replied Joey, who 
immediately set to work. 

‘Have you been long at this trade?’ said Miss 
Mathews. 

‘No, Miss, not very long.’ 

‘And your uncle, has he been leng at it ?’ 

Joey hesitated on purpose. ‘Why, 1 really 
don’t know exactly how long.’ 

‘Why is your uncle not with you ?’ 

‘He was obliged to go to town, Miss—that is, 
toa town at some distence from here—on busi- 
ness.’ 

‘Why, what business cana tinker have?’ in- 
quired Araminta 

‘I suppose he wanted some soft solder, Miss ; 
he requires a great deal.’ 

‘Can you wri:e and read, boy ?’ inquired Me- 
issa, 

‘Me, Miss! how should I know how to write 
and read’ replied Joey, looking up. 

‘Have you been much about here ?’ 

‘Yes, Miss, a good deal ; uncle seems to like 
this part; we never were so long before. The 
scissors are done now, Miss, and they will 
cut very well, Uncle was in hopes of getting 
some work at the mansion-houze when he came 
back,’ 

‘Can your uncle write and read?’ 

‘] believe he can a little, Miss.’ 

‘What do | owe you for the scissors?” 

‘Nothing Miss, it you please; I had rather not 
take any thing from you.’ 

‘And why not from me ?’ 

‘Becau-e I never worked for so pretty a lady 
before. Wish you good morning, ladies,’ said 
Joey, taking up his whee! and rolling it away. 

‘Well, Araminta, what do you thiak now ?— 
That’s no knife-grinder's boy; he is as well-bred 
and polite as any lad | ever saw.’ 

‘! suspect that he isa little story-teller, saying 
he could not write and read, Araminta re- 
plied. 
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‘And so do 1; what made him in such a hurry 
to go away?’ 

‘I suppose he did not like our questions. I 
wonder whether the uncle will come. Well, 
Melissa, | must not quit your father just now, 
so I must leave you with your book;’ and, so 
saying, Araminta took her way into the house. 

Miss Mathews was in a reverie for some min- 
utes; Joey's behaviour had puzzled her almost 
as much as what she had overheard the day be- 
fore. At last she opened the book, and, to her 
great astonishment, beheld the letter. She star- 
ted—looked at it—it was addressed to her. She 
demurred at first whether she should open it.— 
It must have been put there by the tinker’s bey 
—it was evidently no tinker’s letter; it must be 
a love letter, and she ought not to read it— 
There was sumething, however, so very charm- 
ing in the whole romunce of the affair, if it 
should turn out, as she suspected, that the tink- 
er should prove a gentleman who had fallen in 
love with her, and had assumed the disguise.— 
Melissa wanted an exctse to herself for open- 
ing theletter. At last she said to herself,*Who 
knows but what it may be a petition from some 
poor person or another who is in distress? I 
ought to read it, at all events.’ 

Had it proved to be a petition, Miss Melissa 
would have beenterribly disappointed. ‘Itcer- 
tainly is very respectful,’ thought Melissa, after 
she had read it, ‘but 1 cannot reply to it; that 
would neverdo. There certainly 1s nothing I 
ean take offence at. It must be the tinker him- 
self, [ an sure of that; but still he dues not say 
so. Well, I don't know, but [ feel very anxious 
as to what this willcome to. O, it can come to 
nothing, for [cannot love a man I have never 
seen, and I would not admita stranger to anin- 
terview; that’s quite decided. I must show the 
letter to Arawinta. Shall fl? Idon'tknow,she 
is so particular, so steady, and would be talking 
of propriety, and prudence; it would vex her so 
and put her quite intoa fever, she would be so 
unhappy; no, it would be cru :! to say anything 
to her, she would fret so about it; I won’t tell 
her until I thitk it absolutely necessary. It isa 
very gentleman-like hand, and elegant language 
too; but still I’m not going to carry on a secret 
correspondence with a tinker. It must be the 
tinker. What an odd thing altogether! What 
ean his name be? An old family quarrel, too.— 
Why it’s a Romeo and Juliet affair, only Ro- 
meo’satinker Well, one mask is as good as 
another. He acknowledges himself poor, I like 
that of him, there’s something so honest in it. 
Well, after all, it will be a little amusement toa 
poor girl like me, shut up from year’s end to 
year’s end, with opodeldocs always in my nose; 
so I will see what the end of it may be,’ thought 
Melissa, rising from her seat to go into the 
house, and putting the letter into her pocket. 

Joey went back to Spikeman and reported 
progress. 

‘That’s all | wish, Joey,’ said Spikeman; 
‘now you must not go there to-morrow; we 
must let it work a little; if she is at all interes- 
ted with the letter, she will be impatient toknow 
more.” 
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Spikeman wasright. Melisea looked up and 
down the road very often during the next day, 
and was rather silentduring the evening The 
next day after, Joey, having received his in- 
structious, set off with his knife-grinder’s wheel 
for the mansion-house. When he went round 
the copse where the bench was, he found Miss 
Mathews there. 

‘I beg your pardon, Miss, but do you think 
there is any work at the house ?’ 

‘Come here, Sir,’ said Melissa, assuming a 
very dignified air. 

‘Yes, Miss,’ said Joey, walking slowly to 
her. 

‘Now, tell me the truth, and | will reward you 
with half a crown.’ 

‘Yes, Miss.’ 

‘Did you not put this letter in ny book the day 
beiore yesterday ?’ 

‘Letter, Miss! what letter ?’ 

‘Don’t you deny it, for you know you did; 
and if you don’t tell me the truth, my father is 
a magistrate, and I’|| have you punished.’ 

‘I was told not to tell,’ replied Joey, pretend- 
ing to be frightened. 

‘But you must tell; yes, and tell me immedi- 
ately.’ 

*) hope you are not angry, Miss.’ 

‘No; notif you tell the truth.’ 

*] don’t exac'ly know, Miss; but a gentle- 
man——’ 

‘What gentleman ?’ 
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‘A gentleman that came to uncle; well, go 
on. 

‘I suppose he wrote the letter, but I’m net 
sure; and uncle gave ime the letter to putit 
where you might see it.’ 

‘O, then, a gentleman, you say, gave your un- 
cle this letter,and, your uncle gave it to you 
to bring tome. Is that it?” 

‘Uncle gave me the letter, but I dare say un- 
cle will tell you all about it, and who the gen. 
tleman was.’ 

‘Is your uncle come back ?’ 

‘He comes back to-night Madam.’ 

*You’re sure your uncle did not write the let- 
ter?’ 

‘La, Miss! uncle write such a letter as that— 
and toa lady like you—that would be odd!’ 

‘Very odd, indeed!’ replied Miss Melissa, 
who remained a minute or two in thought — 
‘Well, my lad,’ said she at last, «1 must and will 
know who has had the boldness to write tais let- 
ter to me, and as your uncle knows, you will 
bring him here to-morrow, that | may inquire 
about it; and let him take care that he tells the 
truth.’ 

‘Yes, Miss; I willtell him as soon as he comes 
home. I hope you are not angry with me, Miss; 
Idid not think there was any harm in patting 
into the book such a nice, clean letter as that, 

‘No, I am not argry with you; your uncle is 
more to blame; I shall expect him to-morrow, 
about this time. You may go now.’ 


——_———_—_ 


EULOGY ON 


WILLIAM HENRY HARRISON, 


LATE PRESIDENT OF THE U.S. 


BY HON. CALEB CUSHI’G, 


Fe.ttow Citizens: 

We come together this day, the toils of life 
suspended, its joys hushed, its dissensions re- 
buked, to mourn in deep and heartfelt sorrow 
over the death of acommon father, and to ren- 
der the last tribute of eulogy and respect to the 
memory of our country’s chosen chief, snatched 
from us almost at the moment of his elevation 
to power, cut off on the very threshold of great- 
ness, by one of those startling dispensations, 
which sends a thrill and a shock through the 
whole frame of a mighty nation asif it were a 


single man, which show to us that the path of 


glory leads but to the grave, and which testify 
how hollow and unstable is the proudest fabric 
of earthly state, and which admonish the world, 
and all there is in it of lofty and supreme in the 


world’s eye, that it is but dust and nothingness 
in the eye of Omnipotence. 


1 stood, seemingly as though but yesterday, 
in the great portico of the capital of the Re- 
public. What a grand, what a soul-stirring 
spectacle was there exhibited! The millions of 
the people of these United States had by their 
free suffrages raised Witti1am Henry Harri 
son to the high station of their President—the 
highest elevation, the culminating point, to 
which in this, our land, human greatness can at- 
tain, or human ambition aspire, and he, the 
elected Chief Magistrate of the Republic, was 
there, to receive, in the presence of the congre- 
gated thousands of his countrymen, the inves- 
titure of the great trust, to which, in the course 
of Providence, and by their voice, he had been 
called. 
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In that imposing presence, placed under the 
massive shadow of the nations,magnificent halls 
of council, amid the civil and military authori- 
ties of the country, you saw the countless mul- 
titude of persons collected from every part of 
the broad expanse of the Union in that, its com- 
mon centre, like scattered rays of light as it 
were concentrated in one effulgent spot—the as- 
sembled representation of whatever there is of 
great and good in the men, whatever there is ef 
lovely in the women, of America—from the 
wooded hill-sides and bright vallies and peopled 
cities of the East—from the mighty rivers and 
ocean-lakes and rich prairies of the West—frum 
the teeming fields and sunlit Savannahs of the 
ardent South—all, all breathlessly intent on him, 
the one object of ear and of eye, the gallant hero 
of Tippecanoe and the Thames, the patriot states- 
man of the Northwest, the right-minded, pure- 
hearted, honest old man, venerable in the gray 
hairs of almost seventy winters, yet more ven- 
erable in the long career of hovors he had won, 
as he stood there to take upon him the vast re- 
sponsibilities of the oath of the Constitution, 
and to assume the guidance of the political des- 
tines of the United States. 

That, fellow-citizens, was ascene, sublime 
and beautiful to the sense, but sublime and 
more beautiful still to the reflecting mind. 
Whether in the glorious, or joyous acts and arts 


of riant peace, or in the aspect of war’s pomp 
and parade, what, indeed, was wanting of bril- 
liant and striking in the great ex:.ibition apper- 
taining to the movements of civilization and pub- 


lic power, to give dignity, and impressiveness, 
and splendor to that spectacle ? It 
was atime anda scene, in which the pulse of 
every American might well quicken through 
his veins with pleasure and with pride. But it 
was in its moral incidents, and the thoughts and 
emotions to which they gave rise, that the true 
sublimity of the occasion consisted. 

The various nations of Christendom, though 
formed into distinct governments, are yet close- 


Nothing. 


ly associated together by the ties of a common 
religious faith, by imperial treaties of amity, by 
the relation of common and social intercourse, 
by territorial contiguity, by the recognition of a 
common international code of ethics ard of law, 
by the cultivation of the same arts of civiliza- 
tion, in many instances of identity of blood, 
language and traditional character and history, 
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and in all by a certain community of intellect 
pervading the whole mass through the instru- 
mentality of speech and the press. Distinct 
as these nations may be in government, they 
are yet subject, therefore, to the influence of 
the common impulse of ideas and sentiments. 
Thus, there is no great discovery in science, no 
valuable invention in art, no high principles in 
government and social order, waich,appearing at 
the beginning, wherever it may, even in the ob- 
scurest corner of Christendom, does not speedily 
propagate itself and spread through all its 
parts. 

This fact is more emphatically true of those 
great secial movements, those efforts of inen to 
better their political condition, and to impart to 
government a good-promoting and a happiness- 
creating action, movements and efforts oi which 
liberty is the consecrated name and sign. Well 
ordered free institutions, and the blessings, in- 
dividual and social, which grow up under and 
around ‘hem, like the verdant vine clinging to 
the trunk of the majestic forest tree—these it is, 
the acquisition and preservation of which are 
the best objects of the political aspirations of 
men and of nations; and which, as they pass 
from man to man, and from nation to nation, 
though sometimes they proceed on asthe cur- 
rent of a noble river flowing from State to State 
in tranquil majesty, bearing wealth as its boon, 
and life and fertility to all its borders, yet some- 
times also more as resembling the fearful path- 
way of the lightning, or the throes of an earth- 
quake, heaving empires and kingdoms to their 
very foundation. 

Happy, thrice happy the condition of the 
United States, to which the valor of our fathers 
has given independence, and their wisdom a 
constitutional government, which, securing to 
the people the free choice of their rulers, and of 
the laws by which they shall be governed, has 
exempted us from the evils either of anarchy on 
the one hand, or of despotism on the other, by 
prescribing the limits of change, and yet leav- 
ing to us unimpeded facility of change within 
those prescribed timits of the Constitution. 

The vame of Commonwealth is past and gone 

O’er the three fractions of the groaning globe ; 

Still one great clime in full and free defiance, 

Yet rears her crest, unconquered and sublime, 

Above the broad Atlantic ! 


For when William Henry Harrison stood on 
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the stairs of the Capitol, in the face of that vast 
multitude, to pronounce the oath of office as 
President of the United States, he stood there 
the living proof, the embedied presentation, of 
the greatest political revolution, which the 
Federal Government has yet undergone. He 
was borne into power upon the irresistible water 
of the flood-tide of change. Yet in the accom- 
plishment of that change the Constitution of 
the Union had sustained no shock. It was not, 
as in other countries it might have been, the 
overthrow of an hereditary throne amid the con- 
flict of passion and the clash of combat, and the 
elevation of a republican chief upon a pedestal of 
authority slippery with the blood of civil carnage. 
Nor was it, as elsewhere it might have been, the 
expulsion of a dynasty from power amid the ex- 
ile, imprisonment or execution of its loyal sup- 
porters, and the substitution of a new dynasty 
in its stead by the force of triumphant arms.— 
Nor was it, as here it might have been, the dis- 
astrous victory of faction over faction, rending 
asunder the entrails of their common mother in 
the rage of fratricidal strife, and aehieving a 
blood-stained conquest of power, amid the shouts 
of vindictive triumph on the one hand, and the 
lamentation of a war-wasted country on the 
other. Thanks be to Heaven, it was none of 
these ; but, on the contrary, it was the peaceful 
result of the struggle of fellow-countrymen, 
contending together in manly and generous com- 
petition for the supremacy of the men and the 
measures they respectively preferred, in which, 
thongh the country was agitated to its centre, yet 
no brother's blood was shed to defile the contest, 
no broken constitution or violated laws could 
appeal to other times for justice on the wrong- 
doers; and in which, if they who had succeed- 
ed might well rejoice, so also they who had fail- 
ed might at least acquiesce, as in the true spirit 
of patriotism they nobly have done, concurring 
together in the proud censciousness of the proved 
stability and excellence of the Constitution they 
love alike, in submission to the will of the pee- 
ple, and in deference and respect for him, who 
now stood before them, the constitutionally 
elected President of the United States. 

Such, it seems to me, are obvious reflections 
belonging te that occasion. It was the glorious 
exhibition of the peaceful working of constitu- 
tional government, which imparted to the scene 
the peculiar feature of the highest moral sub- 
limity. 


life of Harrison. 
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Yet in the character, career, and destinies of 
the man, also, who liad been thus raised by the 
voice of his countrymen to the pinnacle of pow. 
er, there were qualities of the highest order, and 
events of the deepest interest, to fix the atten- 
tion and fill the mind of every beholder. 

The fame of the great men of our country is 
the common property of all of us. They stamp 
themselves indelibly upon the surface of the 
times. Andthough,in the heat of party con- 
tention, or the collision of personal interests, we 
may be unreflectingly betrayed into blackening 
the names of those who by their intellect or 
their virtues are placed in the front of social 
movement, and are thus rendered conspicuous 
marks for.blame as well as for praise, yet there 
isin our bosoms a prevailing sense of right, 
which impels us in the lony run to feel emulous 
to do justice to the memory of our great men, 
even if, when living, we witheld from him the 
meed of our applause. And some there are, 
whose personal history is inseparably identified 
with the nation’s, and the events of the one in- 
terwoven with those of the other likethe warp and 
woof in the web of a beautiful tapestry ;—whose 
laurels are the symbols not more of their own 
than of their country’s honor; whose achieve- 
ments in the field of their country’s fame con- 
stitute that fame itself, as the combats of the 
Centaur and Lapittia embossed on the shield of 
Achilles were themselves an integral part of its 
substance ; before whose memory the very ge- 
nius of liberty holds its own wgis to ward off 
all assaults against it ; and whese actions are 80 
pictured in the mirror of the greatness of their 
native land, that if, in a vain rage, you dashit 
tothe ground, you do but multiply the same 
bright images a thousand fold reflected from 
each one of its glittering fragments. 

And thus it is with the great actions in the 
To read the history of the 
United States is to read of them. They are 
part and parcel of the times in which he lived. 
And, in the progress of the political contest, 
which ended in his elevation to the Presidency, 
they became the familiar subjects of daily read- 
ing and discussion. To recapitulate them would 
be te repeat that which the press has already 
said in every form of combination of which lan- 
guage is susceptible. Nevertheless, some brief 
exhibition ef the great traits of his character, 
as apparent in the events of his life, seems to be 
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the appropriate, nay the necessary, element of 

a funeral discourse in honor of his memory. 
William Henry Harrison, like his two prede- 

cessors in the Presideney, John Quincy Adams 


and Andrew Jackson, was not happy enough to 
be one of those great and patriotic spirits, the 
giant race of our countrymen, who achieved 


the independence of the Union; yet equally 
with Adams and Jackson he grew into manhood 
among the men, the opinions, and the actions of 
the golden age of the Revolution. 

As they, the heroes and sages of that epoch, 
ascended to heaven, their mantle fell on a second 
generation, which, born and brought up amid 
the strife of the revolutionary war, eye-witness- 
esof the self-sacrificing patriotism of their fa- 
thers, animated with the instincts of liberty as 
asecond nature, nurtured and educated in the 
admiration and imitation of the lofty integrity 
and single-minded love of country which seem- 
ed to constitute the very vital air they breathed. 
That second generation, theugh not called to the 
high duty of creating a new government, and 
giving to this its impulse and direction, was, 
however, entrusted with the not less necessary, 
though more humble function, of receiving and 
guarding the sacred deposit of our public liber- 
ties, the opinions and laws of the Revelution, 
and transmitting these to other times; the con- 
necting bond, as it were, between the men of yes- 
terday and the men of to-day; and who, if they 
were not themselves the very ministers at the 
altar of freedom and the high priests of her di- 
vinity, yet were not untouched by the heat nor 
unilluminated by the light of the sacred fires of 
that holy shrine. 

Born the son of one of the signers of the De- 
claration of Independence, it was from the lips 
of paternal wisdom and virtue that Harrison, 
like Quincy Adams, learned to revere liberty ; it 
was amidst the elemental workings of free prin- 
ciples in the United States, when the names and 
the examples of the great men of the Republics 
of Greece and Rome were invoked on all sides, 
as incentives to patriotism, in the formation of 
the American Republic, that, in the schools of 
his native Virginia, his mind became thoroughly 
imbued with classical lore, and gradually shaped 
itself after the antique mudels; it was at the 
feet of Washington that he sat to study the liv- 
ing lineaments of a greater than all the Romans; 
it was in such training that Harrison passed his 
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childhood and youth, and acquired many of 
those traits of character, such as the mental habit 
of an elevated view of the moral as well as the 
political aspects of the Revolution, of a deep 
sense of gratitude to its authors, of admiration 
for’high achievements, of ardent devotion to - 
the cause of liberty, feeding itself with maxims 
and examples from the annals of the ancient 
States, of political integrity asstainless as the 
face of a polished mirror, and of the spirit to 
dare and do great things in peac and war, which 
distinguished his career through life, and eaused 
him at length to be called, in his old age, from 
his retirement, another Cincinnatus, at the hour 
of his country’s need, to undertake the supreme 
government of the Republic. Here is the key 
to his mind, and the watch-spring of his acts.— 
Whether you contemplate him as a soldier, as a 
legislator, or as a civil administrator, or in the 
aggregate of the qualities of head and heart 
which constitute his individuality as a man, you 
see always, in every event of his.life, and in 
every trait of his character, the predominant in- 
fluence of the principles and the blood of the 
Revolution. 

When the war of Independence had profess- 
edly ceased, when Great Britain was reluctantly 
compelled to sign that Treaty of Peace with the 
United States, which in her secret heart she re- 
garded as a truce only, tobe broken the moment 
that expediency should furnish a cover and ex- 
cuse for bad faith,—after this conclusion of no- 
minal peace, there still remained to the United 
States a bloody war with the Indians of the 
Northwest, fomented by Great Britain, carried 
on against us with the arms and munition she 
furnished, and fought under shelter of the 
forts which in violation of treaty she continued 
for years to occupy within the admitted territory 
of the Union. It was the legacy of spite and mal 
ice she left behind her, when forced by the for- 
tune of arms to let go her hold on the Colonies. 
As the stream of emigration from the more po- 
pulous Atlantic States set into the fertile regions 
of the West, the hardy pioneers were doomed 
to encounter the brand and the tomahawk of the 
savage alliesof England. Army after army de- 
feated, the veteran soldiers slain, the frontier 
settlements consumed, a struggle for life only, 
not yet for victory,—expeditions of peril and 
hardship into the remote solitudes of the Wa- 
bash and the Maumee,—such was the theatre of 
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action, which Harrison, at the first dawn of man- 
hood, was impelled by the promptings of gener- 
ous ambition and the advice of Washington to 
enter upon, in the pursuit of that fame which is 
the just recompense of great and useful deeds. 
There, under the leadership of Anthony Wayne, 
one of the illustrious names of the Revolution, 
he learned the art of war in the field, devoting 
himself to no holiday garrison service, but to 
toils, to danger, and to battle; studying, as it was 
said of the not unlike military tuition of Agrico- 
la, to know the country, to be known to the ar- 
my, to follow the wise, to emulate the bold, to 
arrogate nothing boastfully and yet to shun no 
peril, and to be the well tried and trusted coad- 
jutor of the brave general, by whose councils 
and conduct our arms were at length crowned 
with victory on the banks of the Maumee, and 
the Northwest re-opened to the peaceful progress 
of settlement and cultivation. 

Years elapsed, to Harrison of assiduous and 
honorable activity in the civil service of his 
country, and to the West, of long advancement 
in its rapid history, when the storm of war again 
lowered upon the country, in the same region as 
before, from the same Indian foes, and under the 
same truly disingenuous promptings and secret 
influences of England ; and Harrison,—not now 
a youthful subaltern in his first campaign, but a 
man, mature incharacter and wise in experience, 
and yet with the gallantry of youth still warm 
at his heart,—Harrison once more took the field, 
and this time at the head of his countrymen, to 
encounter another formidable league of Indians 
banded together under the guidance of Tecum- 
the and his brother the Prophet, for the desola- 
tion and depopulation of the North-West. Vain 
were the acts of Elskwatawa, vain the courage 
of his followers, vain all the plans and combina- 
tions of Tecumthe, to withstand the greater mil- 
itary skill and the more efficient courage of civ- 
ilization. On the battle-field of Tippecanoe, 
Harrison and the troops under his command, in 
breaking the strength of the hostile Indians, won 
the gratitude of their country and imperishable 
honors for themselves, and rendered the scene 
of their victory, forever memorable in the histo- 
ry of the West. 

But a wider field of usefulness and fame in 
arms was now about teopen before him. That 
second war between the United States and Great 
Britain, which had been long foreseen, which 
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the latter had been preparing for more than twen. 
ty years, not only by incessant outrages on the 
ocean, but by maintaining the Indians of the 
West under her pay, organized, armed and 
equipped, at all times for the emergency,—in 
violation of all neutral right and in the spirit of 
a murderous and atrocious policy which serves 
to cover her Government with ignominy ,—of 
which war the hostile enterprise of Tecumthe 
and Elskwatawa had Leen the premonitory sign 
—that second War of Independence now burst 
upon us in the siege and capture of Detroit, and 
the general rising of the Indians in alliance with 
Great Britain. Astonished and indignant at the 
shame and peril brought on the country by Hull’s 
surrender, roused not daunted by the dangers 
which surrounded them, panting for occasion to 
fly to battle, torepel the invader from our soil, 
and to roll back the tide of war upon the British 
Provinces, the brave men of the West looked 
around for a leader competent to guide them on 
to triumph, and all eyes were turned to Harrison, 
the young friend of Washington, the pupil of 
Wayne in the lessons of victory, the long known 
as the able and faithful governor of the North- 
west, and the conqueror of Tippecanoe, with 
the laurels of his glory yet green on his brow; 
and under his command were fought those ardu- 
ous campaigns of the Northwest, which, illustrat- 
ed in their progress by the defence of Fort Meigs 
and by other main events, terminated in the 
splendid victory of the Thames. 


Who does not remember the stirring incidents 
of those campaigns? 


The old man warms at the 
recollection of the toils and sufferings he endur- 
ed in them,and of the final triumph which recom- 
pensed him for all ; the young kindle into anem- 
ulous spirit at the narration of the achievements 
of their fathers ; and the school-boy cons them by 
rote as the familiar lessons of his daily thought. 
It were idle to repeat them here. 


Great and justly earned asis the fame won by 
Jackson at New Orleans, there is one thing in 
which the victery of the Thames redounds with 
peculiar distinction tothe glory of Harrison. In 
our times England has enjoyed unrivalled success 
and good fortune in war. In Asia,from the mouths 
of the Ganges to those of the Indus, she has gone 
on conquering millions after millions of the peo- 
ple of the East, until her power falls upou the 
Oriental nation rather as if it were some mani- 
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festation of destiny or some irresistible decree 
of Omnipotent will, than as the act of ordinary 
men. In Europe, her march has been as it 
were along the steps of victory after victory, 
from Badojoz at one end of the con‘inent to 
Waterloo at the other, where the victor of a hun- 
dred fights saw his Empire break in piecés before 
British valor like a dismasted ship dashed on a 
rock-bound coast. Thus it has been in Europe 
and Asia. But when Britain contends with us, 
she meets men of the same blood and sinews 
with her own; her children, with all the spirit, 
and more than all the vigor, of their sires; her 
own Anglo-Norman race; and then it is the 
war tug of Greek to Greek. Accordingly, we 
came forth victorious from the War of Indepen- 
dence. In the last war, if England lost no ground 
onthe Niagara, so she gained none ; her incur- 
sion in Maryland was a disastrous failure; at 
New Orleans her bravest soldiers were driven 
ignominiously from the field; and at the Thames 
they surrendered themselves prisoners of war to 
the farms of Harrison. Show me in the history 
of our times, if you can, another commander 
who may lay claim to a distinction so splendid 
as that. 

But it is not only in the sagacivus plans and 
complete arrangements of a campaign, the mili. 
tary skill and science which leads on great mas- 
ses of men to victory, the all-seeing mind as it 
were which suprintends the infinite multiplici- 
ty of things and movements appertaining to war 
ona large scale, the moderation of spirit which 
charaeterized his actions in the wide limits of 
country over which he of necessity held the 
power of military direction, the integrity with 
which he disbursed the pecuniary resources of 
the government entrusted to him, the calm per- 
severance in which he struggled on against all 
obstacles of the country, the enemy, and the na- 
ture of his own forces, until his mission of victo- 
ty was accomplished,—it is not in these particu- 
lars only, that the spirit of Harrison was mani- 
fested in his campaigns, nor in these so peculiar- 
lyas in the means by which he controlled the 
raw levies he commanded, and held them togeth- 


erto the day of their triumph. If their com- 


mander, he was also their companion in peril, in 
labor, and in privation, their fellow-citizen, and 
their friend ; and if his talents, his public ser- 
Vices, his judgment claimed their respect, his 
forbearance, conciliatory eae iain temper, 
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and sincere interest in their welfare, secured 
their affection ; and thus he acquired that pow- 
er of popularity and of attachiment—that per- 
senal influence, by which not their bodies only 
were tasked, but their souls were inspired and 
animated to deeds of courage and of patriotism. 

We have contemplated him as the Savior of 
the North-west; let us now regard him under 
the dearer relation of its Father. 

When the victory of Wayne over the Indians 
at the Maumee Rapids made the North-west free 
to the advance of civilized men, its fertile prairies 
and vast forests, and noble rivers lay in the 
condition of almost primeval Nature. A few 
scattere 7 settlements <n the outskirts of that im” 
mense region, and here and there a military post, 
were all that bespoke the presence of Americans. 
On its flower clad prairies, the buffalo pastured 
himself in the security of solitude and space ; by 
the river-side or the waterfall, or in the sheltered 
glades, at rare intervals, the smoke ascending 
from the red man’s wigwam, gave the sole evi- 
dence ot human life; not yet the woodman’s 
axe resounded through the silent shades of the 
forest; and the mighty waters served but to 
float the frail canoe of the wandering savage.— 
Look to the same rich region now, and you see 
it parcelled out into powerful states, with pop- 
ulous cities, and busy villages, and the cabins of 
the pioneer settlers, sprinkled all over its wide 
expanse ; its prairies laden with verdant har- 
vests of waving grain; the depths of its forests 
opened at length to the light of day ; and on the 
bright bosom of its giant rivers that miracle of 
art, the palace-like steamboat, speeding its irre- 
s'stible way regardless of wind or tide, freighted 
with riches and with life; and myriads of wise 
and brave men and fair women, with free schools 
and free laws, surrounded by all the enjoyments, 
and possessed of all the blessings, material, mor- 
al, and religious, which distinguish the civiliza- 
tion of modern Christendom. 

To what and to whom is this extraordinary 
change in the condition of the Westdue? Much 
of it undoubtedly is to be ascribed to the Nor- 
man courage and enterprise and the Saxon per- 
severance and endurance, which our British 
bloed has given us all; much to the elastic and 
expansive spirit of liberty innate in our hearts, 
which animates the onward movement of every 
thing in America; much to the free institution, 
of the country at large, and to the wise regula 
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tion of the Congress of the confederation, in the 
framing of which, Thomas Jefferson, of Virginia 
and Rufus King and Nathan Dane of Massachu- 
setts, were conspicuous, for the government of 
the North-west; and mest of all indeed to the 
simple and hardy virtues, the brave souls, and 
the practical sagacity, of those meritorious men, 
who by their personal efforts laid the foundations 
of the prosperity of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and 
the residue of the North-west. 

And among these men, if there be one, who 
may most justly be singled out from the rest 
because of the value and efficiency of his putic- 
ular agency in producing those grand results, 
that one 1s William Henry Harrison. Not 
merely that with Wayne he participated in the 
defeat of the combined Indians on the Maumee ; 
not merely that he broke their league in the com- 
bat of Tippecanoe ; not merely that he carried 
his countrymen triumphantly through the cam- 
paigns of Fort Meigs and the Thames; for, 
great as were the services he performed in their 
behalf as their Captain in the field of battle, his 
civil services as their Governor, Lawgiver, Ne- 
gotiator, and Representative in Congress, were 
of yet greater and more lasting importance to 
the West. 

For a period of nearly fifty years of his active 
life, the fortunes of Harrison were identified with 


those of the North-west. His can.paigns, bril- 


liant as they were, have been episodes only in 
his career, filling but few of his years, while the 
chief part of them was spent in pulitical occu- 


pations From the age of twenty-four, when 
he became Secretary of the North-west Territo- 
ry, until that of fifty-six, when we find him in 
retirement at North Bend, in all the high sta- 
tions to which during that long period his tal- 
ents and virtuescaused him to be raised, we 
trace him as the master mind, we see his the 
conspicuous name, among the founders and 
political benefactors of the North-west. 
Prominent in the number of his early pulitical 
acts was the change he effected in the land 
laws, while Delegate for a short time in Con- 
gress, by means of which the public domain, in- 
stead of continuing to be granted only in large 
tracts to speculators and monopolists, was re- 
quired to be sold in small sections, and in the 
regions of the lands themselves, so as to enable 
the poor but brave and hardy men, the pioneer 
settlers, whose bold hearts were to defeud the 
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soil their strong hands cultivated, each to ac. 
quire his own freehold directly from the govern. 
ment. Wheever reflects on the intimate rela- 
tion there is between the fact of the distribu- 
tion and tenure of lands, and the character of 
the people inhabiting them, will appreciate the 
vast benefits of this change in its effects on the 
present condition of the West. 

Next is the administration of twelve years he 
exercised in the government of Indiana and the 
control of the Northwestern Indians; rulinga 
new country, whose institutions were to be 
formed, providing it with laws, watching over 
its peace and welfare, and administering, for so 
long a time and in sowide a region the authority 
of the Federal Government, wisely and we'll te- 
wards the white men, in the spirit of modera- 
tion and mercy towards the red men, and with 
unspotted integrity and honor towards all the 
world. 

Finally, when he came to serve the State of 
Ohio, first as her Representative and then as 
her Senator in Congress, we find him originat- 
ing almost at the moment he entered the Capi- 
tol, that great act of national gratitude, which 
encircles the name of the Republic with a halo 
of glery,such as none otherof ancieut or mod- 
ern times can boast of, namely, the public pro- 
vision for the surviving officers and soldiers of 
the Revolution, and afterwards in the advocacy 
of this, and other great measures of legislation 
for the bencfit of the West or of the Union at 
large, displaying at once the manly spirit of the 
soldier, the eloquence of the accomplished ora- 
tor, and the wisdom of the patriotic Statesman. 
And though but a short time engaged in the 
Foreign Service of the country, not long enough 
for his or for her honor, yet then too, even when 
returned to a private station, we see him in the 
true spirit of a son of the Revolution address- 
ing to the Liberator of South America the no- 
blest lessons of liberty and of public virtue. 

Fellow citizens, | have thus endeavored. im- 
perfectly, and in the roughly sketched lines 
which alone the time and occasion permit, to 
place before you the lineaments of the public 
character of William Henry Harrison, to indi- 
cate some of those great qualities of mind and 
some of those great political and military servi- 
ces, which induced a majority of the people of 
the U. States,to sammon him from the seclu- 
sion of North Bend, and with enthusiasm unex- 
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ampled in the history of the country, and which 
rendered his name the watch-word and rallying 
ery of millions from the scarred veteran of the 
nation’s battles to the lisping lips of childhood, 
to unite in elevating him to the dignity and 
power of Chief Magistrate of the Union. And 
J exhibit to you the hale and hearty old man,as 
he stands bare-headed in the scene of his inau- 
guration, pronouncing in full and clear tones, in 
the face of his countrymen and of heaven the 
principles, which are to guide his ac ministration 
of the Federal Government. 

It is ended. Amid the acclamation of ten 
thousand voices, with banners displayed and 
beat of drums, on horseback, followed by the 
long files of his rejoicing fellow citizens, and 
heralded on with all the pomp of martial dem- 
onstration, he proceeds to the mansion provided 
by the country for the sbode of its Presidents, 
ana enters upon the discharge of the responsible 
duties of his high office. How glorious appear- 
ed the day, which witnessed that event' How 
festive the night in which it closed!— 

Bright 

The lamps shone o’er fair women and brave men; 

A thousand hearts beat happily; and when 

Music arose with its voluptuous swell, 


Sofi eyes looked love to eyes which spake again, 
And all went merry as a marriage-bell. 


And how many thousands, as the calls of busi- 
ness or Curiosity and courtesy brought them af- 
terwards to his presence; as (in the homely but 
significant phrase) they found the latch of his 
door unfastened always, and his heart open to 
them like his door; and as they gazed in that 
manly and expressive but placid and benevolent 
countenance, on which if time had pressed his 
hand it wasto mellow not to harden its features; 
and as in imagination they ran over the times 
past when the soul within that slight form had 
overmastered in council the savage ferocity of 
Tecumthe, and launehed at a word the thunder- 
bolt of war against the nation’s enemies, and 


been the emanation of so many great and good 


acts in the diversified scenes of a long life of 
honor:—at such times, howemany thousands felt 
that happy was the country entrusted to the 
paternal rule of that pnre and good President! 
And how many millions of his countr7men, 
though remote from the observation of his daily 
life, yet fondly trusted to him, and to the wise 


counsellors he had placed around him, to gov- 


ern the United States in the high minded and 
catholic spirit of the days of Washington! 
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But though man propose, it is God who dis- 
poses. The knowledge of the events and de- 
clarations of that day had but just diffused it- 
self abroad, it might hardly have reached the 
outer confines of the land, when the cup of an- 
ticipation is dashed to the ground, and the 
shouts of gratulation are changed into the wail- 
ings of wo, or hushed in that silent lamenta- 
tion of the stricken heart which will not be 
comforted ; for he, the object of so many vows 
and prayers, so late instinct with life, the soul 
teeming with all the innumerable cares and 
thoughts of the ruler of a great nation,—that 
pure and goud President is no more: a mightier 
thanearth’s men, Death, has entered the cham- 
ber of greatness, and laid low in the dust to- 
gether all the aspirations of power, and a na- 
tion's fondest expectations and hopes. How 
the tidings of that event shot through the hearts 
of the nation! How in the sense of unappe ‘sable 
grief every pulse of the blood seemed to be 
chilled and stopped !—Ilow men shrunk as it 
were into the solitude of their own souls, as if 
soine unimagined and unutterable calamity had 
befallen them, and they had lost a nearer than a 
father, a dearer than a friend! He is gone, 
amid the tears of a whole people; but his 
merory remains to us, to be embalmed for im- 
mortality in the sorrowing hearts of his coun- 
trymen. 


But one short month after the 
day when William Henry Harrison had assumed 
the office of President of the United States, I 
stood with almost the same objects around me; 
but how changed the aspect of all things! He 
was there still, the subject of-every thought; 
but, no longer reining in the gallant charger 
which bore him along amid the crowd as if 
proud of his burden, he lay now a stiffened 
It seemed but the 
shifting of a scene, that what yesterday was a 


Once more 


corse on the funeral bier. 


triumphal pageant, today was a burial proces- 
sion. The mustered thousands upon thousands 
of men moved again before my eyes, and flut- 
tering plumes, and banners, and the sound of 
martial music, and the thronging inhabitants of 
a great city poured into its streets, exhibited a 
scene similar to the other, and yet so thrilling- 
ly diffrent! No exclamation of happiness now 
arose from the lips of man, but the silence of 
deep sorrow seemed to be spread over them as 








a dark pall. No bright looks and waving hand- 
kerchiefs glanced from the windows; but the 
symbols of mourning appeared instead wherev- 
er the eye rested. No notes of joy now burst- 
ing onthe air in the trumpet’s voice; for the 
slow beat of the muffled drum, and the occa- 
sional muttered wail of the bugle, did but 
sound a funeral march to the grave. The rat- 
tling musketry, and the cannon which boomed 
on theear in the distance, no longer shaking 
the earth in accompaniment to the popular 

* shouts of congratulation, served only to declare 
that he, to whom their sound had once been the 
music of victory in the tented field, the here of 
Tippecanoe and the Thames, had now been, 
committed to the tomb—dust unto dust, and 
ashes to ashes, as mortal in his greatn:ss, as 
the lowliest and meanest of those over whom 
he had so lately been lifted as the chief Magis- 
trate of the Union. 

Men or nations, we are in the hands of God 
and let us bow in humble submission to his will. 
If William Henry Harrison died prematurely 
for his country’s good, it was at least in the full- 
ness of glory for himself. The battle fought in 
his name and under his leadership was over, 
and it was from the plaudits of victory that he 
passed away to another world. The good steed 
did not falter in the race; and if he sank, it 
was only when the goal had been won —As- 
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cended to the topmost round of the ladder of 
greatness, he stepped as it were from that to 
heaven. And though, dying thus in the very 
entrance of his great office, we seem to feel as 
if it was nota man in the sere of life who had 
died, but rather one in the flush of opening 
manboed, and we mourn him therefore as if 
untimely cut off; though we grieve that years 
were not spared fo him for the patriotic admin. 
istration of the affairs of bis country; yet let 
us take consolation in reflecting, that he has 
come to the close of a glorious career before a 
single leaf in the civic garland which bound his 
head was allowed to wither; and ere the taint 
of blame had so much as breathed upon its 
blossoms; that he had lived long enough to 
perform so much more of usefulness, and achieve 
so much more of greatness, than falls to the 
ordinary lot of humanity, and to show that, 
whether as statesman or soldier, he was of the 
stamp of men who do honor to their times and 
their country ; that he died lamented as he had 
lived beloved ; that, a sincere believer in the 
truths of religion, he left this life in the assured 
hope of a better; and that the last words whieh 
issued from his lips, replete of the patriotism 
which animated his whole life, were an exhorta- 
tion to his successor and to his countrymen to 
guard well the sacred treasure of the Constitu- 
tion and liberties of the United States. 


——— 


NEW WORK, BY THE AUTHOR OF VALENTINE VOX. 
WITH OCCASIONAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 


GEORGE ST. GEORGE JULIAN,—THE PRINCE. 


PART 10. 


CHAPTER XV. 


THE REGISTER. 


It may by possibility be objected that George 
was not justified strictly in consenting to be si- 
lent on the subject when he believed that the 
designs of Mac Gregor were unjut, even 
though his consent were given with a view to 
save his friend Bull from loss; but when the 
circumstances under which that consent was 
obtained, are reconsidered, his justification, it is 
apprehended, will be in the judgment of most 
men complete ; inasmuch as in the first place it 
must be perceived that although his suspicions 
eof Mac Gregor’s delinquency had been suffi- 
ciently confirmed to establish his own convic- 
tion, he had no direct proof; and in the second, 
it must not be forgo:ten that there was at that 
perioda fine old English fiction, entitled the 


Law of Libel, extant, with many illustrations 
on brass. 

lt will perhaps be as well for the benefit of 
the rising generation to explain that this fiction 
was of a most extraordinary character. It was 
conceived with a view to the suppression of the 
truth; st set forth that the apothegm, magna est 
veritas, et prevalebit, was all dreadful non- 
sense ; that if truth be disagreeable, it ought 
not to be told, and that he who published it on 
a large scale was more to be condemned than he 
who dealt out the article in driblets; in other 
words, that he was the greatest criminal who 
uttered the greatest truth, if its utterance were 
to any individual unpleasant. The philanthro- 
py which formed the basis of this remarkable 
fiction, was therefore extremely comprehen- 
sive, and being so it was at the time much ad- 
mired, because its tendency was to check the 
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career of those whe were in the habit of telling 
traths, and hence the community in the aggre- 

te concurring, and very naturally, that 
‘truth, the whole truth, and nothing bat the 
truth,” wovld be excessively monotonous, flew 
to the practice of telling falsehoods in prefer- 
ence,a practice which has been on the increase 
ever since. 

The fear of the law of libel, however, would 
not have induced George to consent to be si- 
lent on the subject had he been in a positon to 
putthe public effectually on their guard; he 
would have felt himself bound as a man to ex- 
pose Mac Gregor, had he possessed any legal 
proofs to back the exposition: but he knew him 
sufficiently well to know that if he denounced 
him publicly as a swindler, he would at once 
bring his action for a libel which could not be 
legally justified, and which would therefore 
tend to increase the evil, inasmuch as, in the 
eyes of the world, his character as an honora- 
ble man would be what in all such cases is fa- 
cetiously termed ‘ vindicated ;’ which vindi- 
cation would re-inspire public confidence, and 
enable him to take a more comprehensive swing. 
It was therefore that George consented to be si- 
lenton the subject; it was therefore that he 
promised to give up possession of the office, 
which he did on the tollowing morning, and 
washed his hands of the whole affair, but re- 
solved stillto watch its progress narrowly. 

From the commencement of this speculation 
he had been so deeply and so constantly en- 
gaged, that almost every thing else had been 
neglected ; but being now againa perfectly free 
man, he returned to those matters which had 
previously occupied his atteution, and which 
had been so unprofitably set aside. 

The first thing to which he devoted himself 
was Fred’s claim, which, after having examin- 
edthe whoie of the papers, he determined to 
prosecute, for the case appeared to him to be so 
perfectly clear and straight-forward, that while 
nodoubt whatever could exist on the subject of 
Fred’s right, he was surprised that the record of 
the marriage of Benjamin Broadbridge, his 
grandfather, the only thing required to establish 
the claim legally had never been found. He 
felt sure that there was such a record: the pa- 
pers sufficiently convince him of that, and hence, 
conceiving that it must have been in some way 
overlooked, be resolved to examine the register 
himself. 

The church, at which it was evident this mar- 
tiage had taken place, was situated in an ob- 
scure but beautiful village in the county of Sus- 
sex, to which, accompanied by Fred, George 
proceeded. 

On reaching the town adjacent, which they 
did in a few hours by eoach, tiey put up atthe 
principal inn, where they had an early dinner, 
and then started off to walk over the fields tow- 
ard the village, a walk which George highly en- 
joyed. Occupied so closely as he had been for 


months before, breathing that which seemed to 
be, compared with the breath of life he then in- 
haled the breath of death, he felt inspired with 
peculiarly pleasing sensations—the air was so soft 
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and so pure, while the scent was so tranquil, so 


lovely. To him the very silence which prevail- 
ed was enchanting: and he. walked or rather 
strolled at a distance from Fred with a spirit as 
calm as the scene. 

On coming within sight of the village church 
they saw a shepherd, a remarkable fine old man 
whose hair, upon which he evidently prided 
himself, hung over the shoulders like silken 
fringe, sitting upon a hillock, and as he sat with 
his chin restiag firmly upon his hands, which in 
turn were supported by his stick, he seemed to 
be absorbed in deep reflection. George, bein 
somewhat in advance was the first to oasoagh 
him, and as he did so the old man rose, and hav- 
ing raised his hat, said, without the slightest ap- 
parent effort— 

‘ Your servant, sir; a charming day 

For the larks to sing and the lambs to play, 

For the lambs to play and the sheep to bleat, 

And the grass as you walk to grow under your feet.’ 

‘Poetical; I perceive, observed George. 


‘ What you perceive 
You may believe,’ 


returned the shepherd, adding promptly, 


‘A poet I am: I was born a poet, 
And nature urges me thus to show it. 
And nature is kind, sir: even the blind 
Cannot fail te perceive that nature is kind. 
They perceive it with gratitud2, too, for they know 
That yee who most need it most kindness she’ll 
show. 


‘Have you been a shepherd long’’ 


‘From my earliest youta, 
And that’s the truth.’ 


‘And you are fond of the eccupaticn, of 
course?’ 


‘ Most men will their happiness mar, 
Because they happen to be what they are. 
But being a shepherd, I am content 

A shepherd to be: as all are sent 

‘Yo carry out some great design, 
Whate’er our lot we should never repine, 
If all could be taught to know 

How from contentment blessings flow ; 
If they would only check the range 
Of their desire for constant change, 
Bless what they have and feel they need 
No more, they would be wise indeed.’ 

‘Then, fare well enterprise, farewell ambition!’ 
thought George; who, however, not wishing to 
shake the faith from which the old man evident- 
ly derived much comfort, left the doctrine as 
completely undisputed as if he had felt it to be 
beyond dispute. ‘You are married, / presume?’ 
he inquired. 

“Married I am; by the blessing of Sox! 
And that in the mouths of some men would sound odi.’ 

‘Very true,’ said George—‘very true.’ 

‘ But I have cause for saying this, 

For we have lived in a state of bliss. 

Our children. too, have turned out well, 
And they all live to hear our funeral kuell.’ 


‘Have you many?’ 
‘The number, sir, when all are told, 
Is the name as the number of years I’m old.’ 
‘You must have begun life early,’ said George 
who did not profess to understand this at all, 
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‘It may seem strained 

Uatil I ’ve explained. 
In the first place, then, my wife and twenty, 
And that perhaps you ’I] say was plenty; 
But then that twenty had sixty more, 
Which like more age is just fourscore. 
But I’ve of children another stock: 

These are my children here—my flock, 
And well they know their pastor’s call; 
For, being their pastor, I ’ve christened them all. 
Each has a name and at my command 

’T will raise its voice 
As if to rejoice, 
And bound up to me to lick my hand. 
Poiat one out, and 1’]i show you how 
’? T will run like a loviag child up to me now.’ 

“There ’s a lamb with a bla:k eye,’ said 

George indicating one in the midst of the flock. 
‘Fanny! Fanny! Fanny! here! 
Come to me, Fauny! come without fear!’ 

And in an instant the identical lamb pointed 
out bounded up to becaressed. George and 
Fred were amazed. They could scarcely have 
conceived it to be possible, but in order to place 
the thing beyond all doubt,they pointed to others 
which in turn came like children. 

*How do you know one from the other?’ in- 
quired George; ‘do you mark them?’ 

‘They ’re marked by nature; human aid 
Is not required. As men are made, 
Varying in feature, so are they. 
No two in a flock of a thousand, nay 
In a flock of a million, have faces alike— 
A f.ct which never can fail to strike. 
But blindfold me and I can tell 
Each from the others equally well, 
For the voice of each has a different tone, 
Which to me is of course just about as well known.’ 

‘Well,’ said George, ‘you have certainly sur- 
prised me, not only by the facts which appear, 
but by the style in which the knowledge of those 
facts has been imparted. Get something to 
drink,’ he added, giving the shepherd half a 
crown, which the old man with gratefal expres- 
sion received, and said, 

‘Sir, L thank you for this half crown. 

Success to you, sir, bothin country aad town. 
What if the coin had been but a shilling, 

‘Wo take it you’d have found me willing; 

Nay, had it been a sixpence merely, 

I should have thanked you as sincerely.’ 


‘What an extraordinary character,’ said 
Geo-ge, as they pursued their way toward the 
village. 

*I have frequently seen him betore,’ observed 
Fred, ‘but I had nv idea of his being so eccen- 
tric. He evidently prides himself.upon his 
rhymes.’ 

‘And he makes thein, too, with great facility. 
Bat,’ he added, directing Fred’s attention te 
some scaffolding by which the entrance of the 
church was surrounded, ‘we shall have a dus- 
ty job it appears: the church is undergoing re- 

air.’ 

r On their arrival, howeve~, they ascertained 
that during the repairs the books were kept at 
the cuttage of the curate, to which, following 
the direction of one of the workmen, they pro- 
ceeded forthwith. 

As they approached this cottage, which, 


though small, was exceedingly unique and py. 
turesque, they were struck with the appearance 
of a finely formed girl, walking pensively in the 
garden by which the cottage was surrounded, 
occasionally stopping, apparently to sigh, and 
then proceeding with slow and irregul.r steps 
rouad a circular bed of white roses. Her coun. 
tenance, pale as death, seemed to be rigid as 
marble; and while her jet black hair reached in 
graceful glossy ringlets to her waist, and her 
dress, which was of itself of the purest white 
appeared to derive additional purity from the 
raysof the sun, she wore a fixed expression, so 
sad, that it seemed to be the index of a broken, 
bleeding heart. 

‘Poor girl!’ exclaimed George, on reaching 
the garden gate. ‘Let us be cautious. We 
must not approach too abruptly.” 

Io an instant, although this was said but in a 
whisper, she started, and on beholding George, 
uttered a scream of joy, flew to him wildly, and 
fell upon his neck. 

George stood as if struck with a paralysis — 
What it could mean he was unable to conjec. 
ture. As the curate, however, rushed into the 
garden the next moment, he soou perceived how 
the case stood. 

‘Lydia, my child!’ said the venerable curate, 
as he attempted wiih gentleness to disengage 
her arms. ‘My dear child! Lydia! Lydia!’ 

But she still clung to George, who now sus- 
tained ber as, panting with rapture, she nestled 
in his breast. 

‘A poor, witless giri, sir,’ continued the curate 
mournfully—‘harmless, but witless.’ 

‘Hush!’ whispered Lydia, who now raised her 
head, ‘Hush—why father, this is Charles! my 
own Charles! Do you not know him? Dear 
Charles,’ she added, turning to George with an 
affectionate smile, and passing her hand over his 
brow. ‘You must leave me no more! no more, 
dear Charles! no more! I[ will not part with 
you again! I will cling to you thus, Charles, 
for ever! But, my love, you do not speak 
me! Was it not cruel to keep so long away /— 
Embrace me, Charles, you have not kissed me 
yet!’ 

‘Poor girl,’ said George, ‘I grieve to see you 
thus. Come, let me lead you in.’ 

‘That voice !’ she exclaimed, in asharp, thrill- 
ing whisper. ‘That is not his voice ’— Father! 
—Father !—Father!’ she added, leaving George, 
and clasping the curate. ‘Did you hear? But 
it is my Charles, father! O yes! I will give 
you arose. Notone has been plucked since 
you left. They have bloomed and withered and 
bloomed again since then; but not one has beer 
plucked. Iam always with them; they know 
me, Charles, and love me too as 1 love them 
They smile with me when I am gay ; it is only 
when they see me sad that they grieve ané 
droop and die. But they are sniling now, ! 
know they are. The prettiest will be proud to 
kiss you. Stay, stay, do not come near; the 
rest would be jealous if they were to know for 
whom I pluck the sweetest.’ 

‘I am sorry, indeed, to see this,’ said George, 
as Lydia flew to the circular bed. 





in doing so he might inflict pain ; as however it 
had been alluded to, he felt himself justified in 
teuching, wi'h all the delicacy of which he was 
capable, upon this extraordinary reception that 
day at the cottage. 

* Poor child!’ said the curate; ‘she believes 
you still to be the man whose dishonorable con- 
duct deprived her of reason; may heaven for- 
give him!’ 

* Has she been long thus afflicted?’ inquired 
George. 

‘Nearly twelve months, alas! 
much unlike him in figure.’ 

* Does he residein the neighborhood ?” 

‘Oh, no; he lives somewhere in London, but 
I have never been able to ascertain where. He 
gave me what he called his address, but on mak- 
ing inquiries | found that the persons there knew 
nothing of him ?’ 

‘What is his name?’ 

‘Charles Richardson he said, but I have rea- 
son to believe that name was assumed.’ 

‘May | ask in what way you became acquaint- 
ed with him?’ 

* He care down as you have come, to look at 
the register. I knew nothing of him.’ 

‘To look at the register!” echoed George.— 
‘How long did he remain ?’ 

Scarcely an hour when he came with that ob- 
ject m view. But he returned a few days after 
that with the view of paying his addresses to 
my child. He remained on that occasion ten 

8.” 

‘And did he then wish to look at the regis- 
ter?’ 

‘No; after.the first visit the books were nev>r 
named. His object was solely to declare his at- 
tachment to my poor girl, of whom he professed 
to be deeply enamored, which I as a father, well 
knowing her excellent qualities, did not deem 
unnatural ; and although | at first gave him no 
encouragement, he being a perfect stranger, he 
succeeded so completely in gaining her affec- 
tions, that in order to secure her happiness, I 
eventually consented to receive him, provided 
he gave such references as might convince me 
of his being a man of good mogal character and 
respectably connected. On this subject he as- 
sured me that I should be perfectly satisfied, 
and urged me to return with him to London, in 
order that | might see that his character and sta- 
tion in society had not been misrepresented.— 
With this apparently frank and honorable con- 
duct I was pleased, and consented to accompa- 
ny him, and he dined wit us daily, and poor 
Lydia was happy in viewing the bright pros- 
pects he portrayed, not only for herself, but for 
me, he having stated that he had amply suffi- 
cient influence with the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury to procure for me immediate promotion.— 
Well, sir, the marriage day was fixed, and we 
started by the coach for London, leaving poor 
Lydia to prepare for the consummation of her 
fondest hopes; but on our arrival in town, he 
requested me to remain for one moment in the 
coach office, while he procured a vehicle to take 
us to his house, when he walked out of the yard 
with his smal] portmanteau, all the luggage he 
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had, ia his hand, and I have never, sir, seen of 
heard of him since. I remained inthe office for 
more than two hours, and then left particular 
instructions with the persons in attendance to 
inform any one who might inquire for me, that]! 
might be found in the coffee room of the inn ; but 
no such inquiry was made, and when in the 
morning | found that the address which he had 
given was talse [ returned to poor Lydia, whom 
the news so shocked, that after a violent purox. 
ysm of grief she sank into an afflicting state of 
melancholic gloom, from which, alas! she has 
never recovered.’ 

‘He must have been a most unprincipled fel. 
low,’ said George. 

‘He must have been, for on my return the 
proprietor of the inn at which he was staying 
down here, put a bill into my hands of fifteen 
pounds ten shillings, which the worthless per. 
son had told him | insisted upon paying, which 
was perfectly false! Itis true, 1 remember to 
have said, just as we was on ‘he point of starting, 
* Yes, yes, let it be till I return,’ but | said that 
in consequence of his having told me that he 
had some little matter that morning, for which 
it was not worth while to change: I had cer. 
tainly no idea that I had thus become answera- 
ble for such an amount. However, I paid it by 
instalments; but he ought to have been asham- 
ed of himself, knowing my circumstances so well 
as he did.’ 

‘But what could have been his object in com- 
ing down a second time? It surely could not 


have been for the cowardly gratification of tri- 
fling with the affections of that poor girl ?’ 


‘It may seem uncharitable, | know that it may, 
but I believe him to be wicked enough for any- 
thing.” 

‘But my impression is, that he had some latent 
object. He never alluded to the register, you 
say after his first visit ?’ 

‘Never.’ 

‘Are these books ever out of your possess- 
ion ?” 

‘No; whether in the vestry or at the cottage, 
they are always locked up, and I have the keys 
which I never entrust to any one for a moment.’ 

‘Do you happen to remember where the books 
were at the time ?” 

‘Oh, yes, they were at the cottage. | remem- 
ber that the church was then, as it is now un- 
dergoing repair, and when the wo'kmen are 
about—and tiey frequently are, for the church 
is very old and dilapidated—I[ invariably have 
the books home.’ 

‘Then without your knowledge, he could not 
have got to this register?” 

‘Oh, not by any possibility. Besides, as 1 
said before, he never expressed a wish to see 
them ; he never even alluded to them in any 
way after his first visit.’ 

‘Fred,’ said George, ‘what sort of a man is 
your cousin Joseph ?’ 

‘A short, stout dark-looking person,’ replied 
Fred.’ 

‘Then, of course, he could not have been the 
man. Do you know any one with whom he is 
connected at all like me?’ 
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‘No,’ replied Fred. ‘I know of no one to 
whom you bear the slightest resemblance.’ 

‘{ must trouble you,’ said George, ‘to let me 
look at the book again to-morrow.’ 

‘Oh, by all means,’ returned the curate. 

‘I am not atali satisfied. There is something 
mysterious about the cenduct of this man. His 
actions are those of a professional swindier, and 
while I feel quite convineed that he would nev- 
er remain here so long without an object, I can- 
not believe thal the object proposed was solely 
that of trifling with your daughter’s affectiens. 
I must, theselee, again trouble you in the morn- 
ing. What time shall we come ” 

‘Suit your own convenience; but if you will 
name the time, I will endeavor to get Lydia out 
of the way, that she may sot again annoy you.’ 

‘Oh, she will not in the slightest degree an- 
noyus. However, I beg that you will use your 
own discretion; we shall do ourselves the 
pleasure of being with you at eleven.’ 

The subject was then dropped, and as the 
reverend gentleman soon after expressed him- 
self anxious to take leave for the night, they 
insisted upon accompanying him at least half the 
distance, which they did, and then returned to 
the inn. 

Usually, George went to sleep almost imme- 
diately after he retired, and coutinued to sleep 
soundly untilit was time for him to rise; but 
on this particular nignt he could not sleep at all; 
he turned and twisted about, and re-adjusted 
the pillows, and tried to seduce himself into the 
belief that he was just dropping off; but no; 


nothing woulddo; whether his knees were up 
or down, his arms in or out, his pillows high or 


low, he could not go to sleep. This puzzled 
him rather; he couldn’t understand it; he 
hadn’t been used to it; but as it occurred to him 
eventually, that ifa man couldn’t go to sleep he 
couldn’*t—which is rather a remarkable fact, as 
sleep is too independent of the will to be forced 
—he sat up in bed, wedged the pillows between 
the bolster and his back, and then calmly review- 
ed all that had transpired duringthe day. He 
looked minutely into the character of Mr. 
Charles Richardson; he weighed his ostensible 
object; he imagined a variety of motives by 
which he might have been actuated, «although 
they all touched upon the object which he him- 
self hadin view. But that upon which he more 
particularly dwelt was Lydia's cautious intima- 
tion that he might take the book with him, that 
she would be secret, that she would not say a 
word ; and as this, in his judgment, denoted a 
‘foregone conclusion,’ he sat to work to conceive 
what might have been done, and how what had 

n done might be discovered. This occupied 
bis mind until the day began to dawn, when, 
having satisfied nimself that he was able to de- 
tect the removal of any name from the register, 
no matter by what process the ink might have 
been discharged, he put his pillows up again and 
Went to sleep,and slept profoundly until Fred 
arouseu him. 

‘Fred, my boy,’ said he, having opened the 
door, ‘1 am now more sanguine than ever of 
success,’ 
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‘I am glad to hear it, Mr. Julian; but 1 fear 
that it is perfectly hopeless, now.’ 

‘I'll not give it up; Fred, yet. That fellow 
must have had some other design; of that 1 feel 
satisfied, and ifhe has been playing any trick 
with the register, and I strongly suspect that he 
has, it strikes me that I shall be able to detect it.’ 

‘But what has led to this suspicion?’ 

George explained; and, while dressing, en- 
tered fully into the subjects with which his mind 
had been occupied during the night; and as Fred 
felt convinced that the marriage in question had 
been recorded, it appeared quite plain to him 
then that the record in reality had, by the pro- 
cess suggested by George been removed. 

‘But then,’ said he, ‘if even this should be as- 
certained, how can our object be thereby promo- 
ted? The very fact of the name of Broadbridge 
having been obliterated—the very detection— 
must be death to our hopes.’ 

‘Not so, Fred,’ returned George. ‘Hope still. 
My feelings on the subject will in that case be 
far mere sanguine than those of mere hope: they 
will amount almost to those of absolute certain- 
ty.’ 
‘Doubtless,’ rejoined Fred. ‘The matter will 
in that event be certain enough.’ 

‘Nay, but I allude to the certainty of suc- 
cess.’ 

‘What if the name be entirely removed?” 

‘If in effecting its removal recourse has been 
had to any but one particular process, which I 
believe is known only to myself, the ink by 
which the space may have been filled up, can- 
not stand the action of the atmosphere: it must go 
on soon.” 

‘And if it should; if it should ali fade away, 
and leave the space again blank, of what possi- 
ble advantage can it be? in what way can it aid 
us? Itis true we shall be satisfied of its having 
been done, but that will be but poor satis- 
faction in the absence of all proof of the 
name of Broadbridge having originally filled 
that space, and therefore if even this ink should 
fade—’ 

‘Why, Fred, if it should, and the name of 
Broadbridge should have been originally there 
the original writing can be sufficiently restored 
to enable us to establish your claim.’ 

‘Is it possible?’ 

‘Quite. Therefore hope still, Fred! 
shall manage it yet.’ 


CHAPTER XVI. 
THE DISCOVERY. 


Impressed with the conviction that some trick 
had been played with the register, they resoly- 
ed to lose no time in bringing it to the test; 
and therefore, after having had a hasty break- 
fast, they started towards the village in the full 
pursuasion that all the assistance the good old 
curate could render, they might command. 
George hoped that poor Lydia might be in the 
way, for he was anxious to hear more on the 
subject of her consent to the removal of the 
book, which it was evident had been previously, 
at least, solicited; but on their arrival at the 
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cottage, he found her absent, he at once com- 
menced a close examination, feeling convinced 
that whether the name had been erased, or the 
ink discharged, he should be able to detect it. 

To this he devoted himself zealously for 
nearly two hours without even the slightest 
prospect of success, while Fred and the curate 
were engaged in conversation at the window ; 
but he continued still to prosecute his search; 
and, as on looking over the index for about the 
twentieth time, he perceived the name of Bris- 
towe written with rather pale ink, he instantly 
turned to the page indicated, and saw there suf- 
ficient to convince him that the paper had been 
tampered with in some way. 

‘TI have found it!’ he exclaimed, on making 
this discovery; and the exclamation had so 
powerful an effect upon Fred, that for the mo- 
ment it appeared te stop the action ef his heart. 
* Do you perceive ’"—do you perceive that pale 
ink?’ he added, pointing tothe name. 

‘But that is Bristowe, not Broadbridge!’ 
cried Fred 

*I know it! but look atthe ink and then look 
at the surface of the paper. I'll stake my life 
that the name which originally occupied that 
spot, has been removed. The name of Bristowe 
has been recently written. And then look at 
the index! The same hand, the same ink, the 
same gloss upon the paper. Look thus at it : do 
you not perceive ? ” 

It was at first sight, scarcely perceptible, but 
after atime, they both saw it distinctly, and 
were amazed. 

* But,’ exclaimed the curate, who began to 
feel very much alarmed, ‘how could it have 
been done? Who could possibly have done it ? 
The book has never for one moment been out of 
my possession.’ 

*Not to your knowledge,’ replied George, 
* But be assured, that the book has been out of 

our possession, and that too for several hours. 

t has been done with the utmost care. It could 
not have been hastily accomplished to such per- 
fection.’ 

* But how could it have been done without 
my knowledge? Who will believe in the possi- 
bility ofits having been done without my know- 
ledge, when I have always locked it up myself, 
all cxanled the key in my pocket.’ 

George smiled, and said,— : 

‘Sir, 1 believe you to be a most virtuous 
man; I have reason to believe that you would 
religieusly adhere to that which you felt te be 
the truth. In my view, your character is irre- 

roachable, and therefore you must not imagine 
for a moment, that I can entertain the thought 
of your having had the slightest cognizance of 
that which I feel well convinced has been done; 
but that this book has been out of your possess- 
jon—that it has been by some one clandestinely 
obtained—I will prove to you beyond all doubt, 
if you will but allow it to remain open for a few 
days thus, that the atmosphere may gradually 
act upon the writing in both the index and the 
entry itself. Will you allow this to be dene. 

* Most certainly !—oh, most certainly !’ 

‘ By doing s0, sir, you will not only be instru- 
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mental in bringing a4 midst villanous transaction 
to light, but you will be conferring an obligation 
upon my friend, who will neither forget the ser- 
vice rendered nor be ungrateful.’ 

‘But I feel myself bound, sir, peculiarly 
bound to do all in my power to promote this ob- 
ject. Independently of which, sir, my own re- 
putation is at stake !’ 

‘Do not be at all apprehensive on that score.’ 

* But the book, sir, bas been in my custody; 
and if it should be fourd that this monstrous 
piece of wickedness has been accomplished, 
blame, sir, must attach to me—great blame.’ 

‘I am inclined to take a different view of the 
matter. We attach no blame to the man that is 
robbed ; if due caution has been used, we blame 
only the robber. You have taken all the care 
yeu could take of this record—tbat I think is 
abundantly clear, and therefore blame cannot 
attach to you if in spite of that care you have 
been deprived for a time of possession.’ 

*I don’t see—I’m sure I don’t see how they 
possibly could have got hold of it.’ 

* We shall be able, sir, to find even that out 
anen. I'll venture to say, that we shall not be 
long in ignorance of the mode in which the 
whole thing was managed.’ 

‘1 hope that we may not, sir, sincerely. But 
how an J to act?’ 

* It will be necessary only to allow the book 
to remain open. It will be as well, however, to 
let no one have access to it except n your pres- 
ence.’ 

‘No one shall touch it. I will not suffer any 
one even to approach it. I'll lock it up in this 
little back parlor securely, and having done s0, 
I'll lock up the key.’ 

‘We will do ourselves the pleasure of visiting 
you again inthe course of a week; but, if in a 
day or two, you shall find that the ink has faded 
materially, you will perhaps, do me the favor to 
drop me a line.’ 

The reverend gentleman assured them that he 
would do so; he also assured them, that he 
would not permit a soul to have access to the 
book, under any pretence whatever, until he saw 
them again ; and, after many reciprocal expres- 
sions of kind feeling, George and Fred left the 
cottage, and returned by the first coach to town. 

During his absence innumerable iaquiries 
had been made after George; for as the fact of 
his having abandoned the Poyais speculation 
had become through Bull pretty generally 
known upon ’Change, they who held bonds were 
naturally anxious to learn, not only the cause 
of his leaving Mac Gregor, but his opinion on 
the subject ef that magnificent person’s real 
views. The silence however, whieh George 
had consented to obzerve, he still resolved to 
maintain, while Bull himself—although he was 
sufficiently mysterious to inspire the timid with 
alarm—deemed it prudent to withhold all direct 
explanation. 

‘But what do you think, my dear boy!’ said 
he on George’s return. ‘What do you think? 
Would you believe it?—eh?— would you believe 
that he has started another loan?’ 

‘I’m not at all surprised to hear it.’ 
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‘But the amount—it’ll stagger you, it will!— 
Eight hundred thousand pounds!’ 

‘Eight hundred thousand?’ 

‘Fact, sir, as true as you are standing there 
alive! Did youever hear of sucha fellow? I 
never did.’ 

‘And does it not?’ 

‘Take!—it can’t fail to take! 
thing in such style! The bonds are going off 
like wildfire, they are. It’s amazing! I never 
saw anything like itinall my born days.’ 

‘I am sorry to hear it,’ said George. ‘But 
the thing will very soon be put a stop to now; if 
I mistake not the very first accounts from Poy- 
ais will bring the whole affair toan end.’ 

‘But what money we might have made, my 
dear boy, if we had but gone on with it!—eh?— 
what money we might have made!’ 

‘We may consider ourselves fortunate that we 
got out of it so well as we did’ 

‘No doubt; but what terms we might have 
brought him to! What terms we might have 
stipulated for! I really think that we ought to 
have insisted upon somewhat better terms.— 
You see we made nothing by it: comparatively 
nothing.” 

‘Very true; buthow much might we have 
lost? Nay, how much must we have lost had 
we remained in utter ignorance of his real de- 
sign?’ 

‘Aye, but what with a knowledge of that de- 
sign might we have gained?’ 

‘The world’s scorn. That at least we should 
have gained, and most deservedly too.’ 

‘The world’s scorn?’ echoed Bull, rather sar- 


He does the 


castically, for the idea seemed to please him.— 
‘What, my good fellow, any one would take 


you for a Methodist parson! What’s the 
world’s scorn to a man who has made his for- 
tune? What need he care for the scorn of the 
world? Why he may snap his fingers at it in 
triumph, he may. What’s ittohim? But he 
never by any chance hasit! The world scorns 
poverty, not wealth: nor cles it ever scorn those 
who possess it. Look at the wealthy man!— 
see how universally he is respected. The world 
loves him—adores him!—His friends are his 
slaves!—they worship him!’ 

‘They worship his wealth.’ 

‘They worship him!’ 

‘For his wealth. Would they worship him 
were he not wealthy?’ 

‘Certainly not, and that shows what the 
power of wealth is! What is it to the werld 
where the money comes from, or how it was ob- 
tained? The possession is what people look at! 
He who has it is sure to be looked up to and re- 
spected.’ 

‘There is,’ rejoined George, ‘much sophistry 
inthat. A line mustbe drawn between a man 
and his means. The man, who by the practice 
ofdishonor becomes rich, is not respected by 
the world as aman. He appears to be respec- 
ted by those whom he either serves, or can serve 
—as a royal duke may appear to be beloved by 
those tradesmen who illumivate their houses on 
his birth-day: but as in that case no tradesman 
ever dreams of illuminating, who neither gains 
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nor expects to gain any thing by it; so in this, 
none ever dream of paying homage to a rogue, 
save those who thereby either derive, or hope 
to derive, some advantage. It is the wealth 
and not the man: that distinction should be ev- 
er borne in mind.’ 

‘But so long as he is respected, of what im- 
portance can it be to the man bimself, whether 
he be really respected as a man, or respected en- 
ly because he is wealthy?’ 

‘To the man himself it is of the highest con- 
ceivable importance. He who knows that he is 
respected only because he is wealthy, is indeed 
most wretched. He is tortured by that knowl- 
edge. He cannot be happy: happiness must 
ever bea stranger to his heart. Look at such a 
man—without stopping to study his character, 
look but in his face—aud you will perceive no 
signs ofa tranquil spirit there: kuow him better 
and you will find his temper permanently souad. 
He looks upon all with an eye of suspicion.— 
His life is embittered by the recollection of the 
mean3 by which he rose, and while he is brim- 
full of vanity, having a feverish anxiety to ob- 
tain the good epinion of those with whom he is 
connected, he has nothing whatever to be 
proud of but his purse, the very germ of all his 
misery.’ 

‘Yes, that may be all very well,’ returned 
Bull; ‘but in this world wealth is a very great 
blessing.’ 

‘It is, if honorably acquired; but if obtained 
by the sacrifice of honor it is found to be, in- 
stead of a blessing, a curse. It is hence of the 
highest importance that a man should know that 
he is respected as a man; if he be not, or if he 
should feel that he is not—which has an equally 
powerful effect upon him—he cannot fail to be 
wretched, and the consciousness disturbs him 
inost when he most needs repose. A man can- 
not contemn the opinion of the world having 
reference to himself. He may affect indiffer- 
ence; he may pretend to despise it, but it is but 
affectation; it is but pretence; of that opinion be 
adverse—and more espeeially if he be conscious 
of its being deservedly so, it must afflict him. 
None are really more sensitive than the really 
dishonorable. Let them conceal it as they may, 
they are wounded by the slightest hint, and that 
toe the more deeply the more elevated in the 
scale of society they become; dishonor being a 
mere ulcer which neither wealth nor station can 
heal, while the softest touch upon the tender 
place will cause the most exquisite pain.’ 

‘Then the minds of many of our most wealthy 
merchants,’ returned Bull, ‘cannot in that case 
be very much at ease; forthe means by which 
they rose have been rather equivocal, they 
have.’ 

‘Depend upon it, their minds are disturbed in 
proportion as those means have been unjust.— 
It is a gross and most pernicious mistake to sup- 
pose that a rich rogue is respected for aught but 
his riches. Now, we should have been rogues 
—probably, rich ones—had we gone on with 
this vile schem:, but then the wrongs i: fflicted 
upon the poor wretched emigrants weuld have 
haunted us till death.’ 
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‘it is, perhaps, as well asit is.’ 
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The conversation here dropped, but Bull felt 


‘Much better. That ‘honesty is the best pol- and strongly too, that they ought te have made 
icy may not always appear, but the truthofthe better terms with Mac Gregor. 


maxim is indisputable nevertheless. 


———_—o——— 


A SERMON, DELIVERED ON THE NATIONAL FAST DAY 
BY REV. 8S. K. LOTHROP. 


JEREMIAH, VI., 16. 


Thus saith the Lord, ‘ Stand ye in the ways and see and ask for the good old paths and walk 
therein and ye shall find rest to your souls.’ 


Society cannot subsist without virtue. Vir- 
tue cannot be expected without religion. It 
follows, therefore, that religion is necessary to 
the permanence and well-being of civil society. 
The history of all the kingdoms of the world 
verifies this conclusion. They have risen to 
- greatness and power and prosperity, through the 
influence of religion and the practice of those 
stern and manly virtues, which religion alone 
produces, and have continued to flourish so long 
as this influence continued to be felt. They 


have mouldered away to nothing, they have 
sunk into irretrievable degradation and ruin, 
when religious faith lost its altar in the hearts 
of the people, and the malignant effects of infi- 


delity, a looseness of principle, a dissoluteness 
of manners, an enervating and corrupting luxu- 
ry,ensued. Unless all history be false, and all 
observation of the course and progress of man- 
kind wrong, there isno conclusion to be derived 
from the records of the past more sure than this. 

And had not experience taught this lesson, 
reason itself might instruct us. That communi- 
ty,in which every member feels it to be the 
first purpose of life to prepare his soul by fideli- 
ty in duty, for an infinitely higher and purer 
state of being, must undoubtedly be in the 
fairest way, not only to be a happy community, 
but to become prosperous and powerful, because 
each man will, in his private capacity, effectu- 
ally promote the public welfare. His character, 
his occupation, the whole conduct of his life, 
will be such as tend directly to the public good. 
A sense of the divine présence and a eonviction 
ef responsibleness to the divine law, will cause 
every man to be frugal, industrious, humane. 
Virtue of every kind will prevail. Trade will 
flourish, because it will have a basis in the per- 
fect security of property that exists, and be 
nourished by the universal integrity that regu- 


lates its transactions. Insuch asociety a belief 
in God and that fear of him, which is the begin- 
ning ot wisdom, will control all hearts, therefore 
they can all cheerfully believe in and trust each 
other. Laws will be strictly obeyed, because 
the motive which prompts to obedience, or de- 
ters from violation, will not be a fear of human 
justice which may be biassed, nor of temporal 
punishment which may be evaded, but a rever- 
ence and regard to that divine jrvstice whose 
scrutiny is not te be evaded and whose sure pen- 
alties cannot be escaped till the soul ean dispos- 
sess itself of memory and conscience, whichit 
can never do. And for the same reason also, 
their laws will be faithfully administered and 
impartially executed. 

But in an irreligious society, under a govern- 
ment where the truths and sanctions of religion 
are not recognized, there can be no security to 
liberty, property, peace or life. Liberty where- 
ever it is enjoyed, and under a constitution like 
ours especially, is preserved only by preserving 
an exact balance of power among the several 
constituent parts of the government. But how 
shall such a balance be preserved among us with- 
out the controlling influence of religion? What 
else is there to hinder the ambition of the exec- 
utive department from gradually and imper- 
ceptibly encroaching on that of the Representa- 
tive, or the avarice, the servility, a greedy thirst 
for office on the part ef a majority of the Repre- 
sentatives from sellingthat share of power en- 
trusted toit? Nothing. The influence of con- 
science and religion over those called to high 
places, and over the bulk of the people, can 
alone preserve and keep even that balance of 
power upon which our liberties depend. What 
safeguard or security for property is there where 
religion exerts no controlling influence? 0 
human laws can be so nicely framed as that 
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fravd shall not evade them, unless conscience 
encircle them with a shield and a defence in 
every heart, and force can break through all 
locks and bolts and bars unless a fear of divine 
justice restrain the hand of the aggressor. Peace 
too 1s little to be expected, and life itself is 
not safe, where malice and revenge are at full 
liberty, and that religion, which inculcates a 
meek and forgiving spirit, and teaches that ‘ven- 
geance belongeth to the Lord,’ has no restrain- 
ing authority. 

Such being the importance of religion to civil 
society, every patriot and every christian must 
rejoice and approve, whenever its authority is 
recognized, whenever its influences are invoked 
by the government of his country. Such a re- 
cognition, such an invocation assembles our na- 
tion this day in its churches. An all-wise prov- 
idence having seen fit to remove by death the 
distinguished individual, whom we had called 
to preside over and direct our national affairs, 
the person, upon whom constitutionally devolves 
his authority and his trusts, with a religious rev- 
erence that increases our confidence in his char- 
acter, and a respect to the feelings of a moral 
and religious people which is becoming his office 
and station, has exhorted us toassemble this day 
inourchurches, and with one heart and one 
voice acknowledge the hand of God in this 
event, and ‘invoke him to inspire us with a 
proper spirit and temper of heart and mind, and 
strive to bestow his gracious benedictions upon 
our government andcountry.’ This is well.— 
There is wisdom, there is propriety in this ob- 
servance. Rightly is it said in the official doc- 
ument recommending it, that ‘the death of Wil- 
liam Henry Harrison, late President of the Unit- 
ed States, so seon after his elevation to that 
high office, is a bereavement peculiarly calculat- 
ed to be regarded as a heavy affliction, and to 
impress all minds with a sense of the uncer- 
tainty of human things, and of the dependence of 
nations, as well as individuals, upon our Heav- 
enly Parent.’ 

The object of this solemnity, 1 conceive, is 
aot eulogy, but humiliation. We meet not to 
heap praises upon the dead, but to reflect upon 
the duties of the living. Eulogy has dene its 
work. The voice of admiration and gratitude 
and grief has uttered its thrillmg words. The 
long procession, silent and sad, the martial ar- 
tay, the strains of muffled and mournful music, 


and all the solemn and impressive pageantry of 
funeral ceremonies, these have been had—and 
now we meet, not to pour flattering words into 
the dull cold ear of death, not to utter shouts of 
approbation and applause, which, if uttered, 
would die away lorg before they reached the 
heavenly courts, where rests, we trust, in 
peace and glory, the spirit of him whom we 1la- 
ment, but to engage in that self-inspection, that 
reflection upon our condition and duties, to 
which God has called us as a nation. 

To this end I selected the words of the text 
as suggesting at least one of the lessons of duty, 
urged upon us by the visitation of God, we are 
met toimprove. As he spake to his ancient peo- 
ple by the mouth of his prophet, so speaks he 
now to us by the voice of nis providence, * Stand 
ye in the way and see, and ask for the good old 
paths and walk therein and ye shall find rest to 
yeur souls.’ Oh let us not, like that ancient 
people say ‘ we will not walk therein.’ Let us 
not despise the wisdom and the example of those 
who have preceded us. 

It isa law of our intellectual and moral, as 
well as of our physical vision, that distance di- 
minishes the size of objects. The :mportance 
and magnitude we ascribe to them depend up- 
on the amount of space or time by which we 
are separated from them. It is this law of our 
nature, which has led every generation to look 
upon itself as the most extraordinary that has 
ever existed, and to ascribe a momentous im- 
portance to all the transactions in which it is 
immediately concerned; to all the improve- 
ments or changes itis generously engaged in pro- 
moting. These are nearat hand. They are 
directly before their eyes, se close that they can- 
not take in their justand relative proportions. 
It is like judging of the grandeur and symme- 
try of a building while standing within an snch 
of its basement story. Open the volume of his- 
tory at what page we will, select an age of ty- 
ranny, when the world bowed without repining 
to despotic power, or a period of licentiousness, 
when not only oppression was restrained, but 
even just authority trampled down and the 
majesty of righteous laws insulted; take an age 
of exalted patriotism when private interests 
were absorbed and lost in concern for the public 
welfare—or a period when every heart was en- 
grossed by low views, and every sentiment con-~ 
tracted into the narrow compass of self-loye— 
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turn to atime of comparative inaction, when 
genius and science and energy seem to have de- 
parted from the earth, and mankind to be repos- 
ing on the deeds of their ancestors—or to an age 
of strong and vigorous action, of extensive and 
important changes—we every where find, let 
their true character be what they may, that the 
existing generations spake as if wisdom was 
born with them, as if darkness had just passed 
away,as if the true light wasthen, for the first 
time, shining upon the world and that beneath 
its invigorating rays every thing good, and 
great, and glorious was to be accomplished for 


humanity. We are not peculiar, therefore, in- 


this age or country, in the high estimate 
we put upon ourselves, our advantages, our 
powers, and our progress. Nor are we entirely 
in error. Our age and country are marked by 
advantages and progress that have seldom been 
equalled in any former period. He who seeks 
for them, may find in some of the signs of the 
times, reasons enough why he should hope rath- 
er than despond ; and though he discover in the 
character of the existing and acting genera- 
tions some features and tendencies, that excite 
alarm, he will perceive others that cheer and en- 
courage. Nay! if we look for them we may 
find in some of the circumstances connected 
with the event which has led to this day’s so- 
lemnities, considerations that should cheer and 
gladden the heart, make us proud of our coun- 
try and confident of its institutions. He would 
not be wide of the truth, I conceive, who 
should contend, that in one aspect the people of 
this country have recently exhibited to the na- 
tions a spectacle morally sublime. Six months 
since we were in the midst of a stormy political 
campaign, in an election as important and as 
fiercely contested, as ever engaged the atten- 
tion of a nation. Every mind was awake, and 
passion and feeling were excited almost to 
phrenzy. A stranger in our Israel, looking on 
amid the scenes, would have said, it cannot be 
that one of these parties will submit to the other; 
this thing can only end in rebellion, anarchy, 
and civil war—in the destruction of the peace 
and the overthrow of the institutions of the 
country. Butit did not soend. The hour for 
decision came and passed. The event was de- 
cided by the quiet individual expression of each 
citizen’s opinion and wishes in the constitutional 
form, and the announcement of that decision is 
like oil upon the troubled sea. The waves of 
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passion subside, the tempest of political strife is 
hushed; a calm comes in upon men's minds and 
hearts. The defeated candidate resigns without 
question or delay his high place, lays down his 
great power, leaves the palace of the nation, and 
retires to an obscure and quiet village The suc. 
cessful candidate, summoned from private life, 
uplifted by the voice of the nation—inducted 
with due solemnit:es into his high office—gath- 
ers around him the wise and prudent fer coun. 
seliors, and quietly proceeds tothe exercise of 
his authority, andthe discharge of his trusts. 
But searcely is he clothed with his honors and 
invested with his high prerogatives, when he is 
called to resign them. The oath of office is yet 
warm upon his lips, and strong upon his con- 
science, when the prayer for help is breathed in 
vain from his heart. He is Jaid low in death, 
Now then, the tempest of political strife will 
burst forth afresh. The disaffected and defeat. 
ed, by well concerted schemes of open epposi- 
tion, or secret machination will seek to seize and 
recover their lost power, and civil commotion 
and trouble willensue. Notso. The constitu- 
tionally elected successor immediately proceeds 
to the eapital, travelling like any private citizen 
unguarded and unarmed, and quietly, without 
noise or opposition, or question from any quar- 
ter, assumes the reins of government, takes up 
the high commission which death has dropt 2 
his feet, and proceeds to the discharge of its 
duties, and there is peace, and hope, and confi 
dence in the land. [I know not how all this may 
strike others ; but to myself there is something 
morally grand in the spectacle, and as gratify- 
ing as grand. Ii is an evidence that the consti- 
tution is yet invested with a majesty and rever- 


ence, which secures obedience to its high be-§ 


hests and provisions. It proves that amid the 
restlessness and agitation of their passions, 
which play upon and disturb the surface of life, 
just as the noisy waves dash and break upon the 
surface of the sea, there is yet a mighty mass 
of intelligence and moral power residing in the 
hearts of this people, which bears them onward 
in their true course, just asthe ground swell 
from the depth of the ocean heaves iu the ad- 
vancing tide. It increases our confidence is 
the permanence of our eivil institutions, ané 
teaches the most sceptical that they have strength 
and stability enough to pass through scenes and 
sustain shocks, which would prostrate most gov 
ernments in the dust. 
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The present then, is not all blackness and 
darkness. He, who seeks for them, may, as I 
have said, find some things to cheer and encour- 
age. We are notentirely in errorin the high 
estimate we put upon ourselves, asa nation, our 
advantages, our powers, and our progress; yet 
we may be much 1n the wrong in our judgment 
sna condnet. A man, standing immediately un- 
derits eaves, muy be correet in his conclusion 
that the building before him is one of vast di- 
mensions, but at the same time he may from his 
position very much mistake its exact size, mis- 
calculate the proportions and excellencies of its 
relative parts, and seriously injure the building 
in the changes and additions he proposes to make. 
So we may be entirely correct in the conclusion, 
that the advantages and progress of our country 
we extraordinary, great beyond all comparison, 
ind yet from our very proximity to them, we may 
very much miscalculate their worth, and very 
much misjudge in the measures we adopt for 
making further progress, and attaining higher 
idvantages. We are not wrong in thinking 
highly of our privileges and opportunities, but 
wemay be wrong in exaggerating our worthi- 
ness of them, in disregarding the dangers to 
which the possession of them exposes us, in neg- 
leeting the dictates of a wise and considerate 
prudence in the use we make of them. That 
a2 spirit of exaggeration, of self-confidence, 
of love of change and innovation amounting 
to rashness and precipitancy, a disregard of 
consequences amounting to recklessness, that 
this spirit prevails to a wide extent in the pres- 
ent generation, cannot be doubted. The public 
annals, and records of private life in every de- 
partment of business prove it. There is need 
enough that the caution of the text be address- 
edto and urged upon the people of this country. 
It is time for us to begin to acknowledge that 
our fathers were not entirely barbarians, that 
they were not wholly in the dark, that they had 
ameasure of wisdom, some means of discover- 
ing the goud, the true, the useful, and some dis- 
position to adopt and apply them; that many 
things which they practised, established and 
upheld, are not necessarily oppressive, unrighte- 
ous or injurious to social or individual liberty 
and happiness. It is time that we stand in the 
way an2 inquire for the gooa old paths and walk 
therein; endeavor in all the enterprises and du- 
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ties of life, both public and private, to have and 
exercise that firmness and strength of principle, 
that calmness of wisdom, that caution and mo- 
deration of action, which will prevent liberty 
from sinking into licentiousness, zeal from de- 
generating into phrenzy, and reformaticn from 
ending in destruction. We needed correction, 
and ought to heed the call to repentance and 
improvement. 

We are a young people, still in our infancy as 
a nation, distinguished alike by the favorable 
opportunities we enjoy, and the strong and com- 
manding motives that press upon us to be vir- 
tuous, yet distinguished also, there is reason to 
fear, for our ueglect of these opportunities, our 
disregard of these motives, and the increase of 
crime, and the progress of moral degeneracy 
among us. The reproach, formerly cast upon 
us, of being a ‘nation of drunkards,’ would not 
now be true to the the extent it once was. In- 
temperance, profaneness, a disregard of the out- 
ward forms and institutions of religion, these do 
not prevail with as more, perhaps not so much, 
as with some other nations; yet there are dark 
features conspicuous enough in our national 
character and tendencies. We cannot deny a 
growing dissoluteness of manners, a fondness 
for show aod a style of living at variance with 
the stern and dignified simplicity ofa republican 
society. We must plead guilty to an unchecked 
and extravagant passion for wealth, which, in 
in its thirst for gratification, tramples upon in- 
tegrity and violates right, and in the dealings of 
many private individuals, in the transactions of 
some corporate institutions, and sometimes in 
the proceedings of public legislative bodies, 
produces a total disregard of honesty and the 
sacred obligations of contracts. Family disci- 
pline, the great nursery of virtue and founda- 
tion of rational security, has widely declined, 
and in consequence there is extensively mani- 
fested a restlessness under wholesome laws, an 
indisposition to submit to the necessary restraints 
of good government. Party spirit is virulent 
and violent, and character, especially tbe charac- 
ters of public men are assailed through the pub- 
lic press, with abuse and defamation, often in 
wanton contempt of truth and justice. 

Brethren, have I used too strong language ?— 
Is it not sustained by fact? Might I not pre- 


sent a dreadful array of statistics, proving it to 
be true ? 


Might I not quote from the public 








press, parsages, which, if they are to be relied 
upon and taken as authority, would prove al- 
most all the distinguished public men ofall par- 
ties to be, I had almost said, fiends incarnate» 
men devoid of principle and patriotism, desti- 
tute of every noble and generous quality, actuat- 
ed solely by a selfish, reckless and ungodly am- 
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exchange, and in all the transactions of busi. 
ness, to the extinction of fraud and dishonesty, 
and an unholy thirst for gain, and to the in. 
crease of integrity, fairness, unsullied honor, 
and a calmness and moderation in the pursuit 
of riches. May it be felt in the family circle 
and in social intercourse to the suppression of 


bition, and more worthy, according to the light pride and luxury and show and outward seem. 


in which they are held up to the public view, of 
the penitentiary, than of office and honor. 

Might I not present a list of murders, suicides, 
robberies, arsons, rapes, burglaries, forgeries 
and swindlings, committed or brought to light 
within the last few years, nay within the last 
few months, and committed tuo by and among 
dll classes, high and low, rich and poor, ignor- 
ant and educated, a list whose aggregated amount 
would startle the most insensible, and dispose 
one to believe that the community was rotten 
and cerrupttoits very core. But I forbear; my 
heart sickened and almost fainted within me, as 
I looked over a list of the kind, 1 met witha few 
days since in one ot the public prints. 

And what is yet more humiliating, and indica- 
tive of our danger, is, that the public mind does 
not see to be much aroused or alarmed. Every 
day almost, teems with the intelligence of some 
feai ful crime committed, with the developement 
of some base and utterly dishonest transaction, 
in private enterprise, or planned and perpetrated 
under the shield and through the instrumentali- 
ty of some public institution, and yet the people 
sit comparatively quiet, as if these things were 
to be expected, and were ordinary affairs. There 
is not that lightning flash of righteous in- 
dignation, which should break from the hearts 
ofa pure people to wither and rebuke the un- 
godly, who have proved faithless to their duty 
and their trusts. Weseem to have arrived at 
the first great stage in a downward progress, 
and the precursor of ruin, viz: insensibility to 
outrage and wrong committed against the majes- 
ty of virtue, and the security of property and 


life. 
God grant, that his goodness in calling us to 


thought and refleetion by laying bare his arm 
to smite the head of the nation, may not fall up- 
on hardened and impenitent hearts. May his 
rebuke be felt in the national councils, to the de- 
atraction of rancor and malice, and selfish ends, 
and party strifes, and to the promotion of the 
publie good and the higher interests of the coun- 
try. May it be felt in the markets and in the 


ing, and the cultivation of sincerity and sim- 
plicity, and love unfeigned. May it be felt in 
each and all our hearts to the casting down of 
our proud imaginations, the reproof of our self- 
confidence, the reform of our reckless lives, 
leading us all to stand in the way and seek and 
inquire for the good old paths in which our Fa- 
thers walked, and walk therein ourselves. Our 
Fathers, of earlier and later generations, were 
men of integrity and piety. These two virtues are 
the great security of individual honor andsuccess, 
are the bulwarks of national prosperity and glory. 
We cannot do better than to imitate men so 
worthy of imitation in these respects. We may 
lament their errors, regret their prejudices, pity 
their infirmities and smile at their weakness in 

attaching importance to matters,which now seem 

to us trifling and insignificant. We may admit 

all that can be urged against the gloom and se- 

verity of their characters, against the strictness 

of their notions, as shutting out too much the 
innocent and refreshing pleasures of life, and en- 
forcing a discipline irksome, cheerless, op- 
pressive, against the illiberal and fiery pertinac- 
ity of their zeal, violating charity and peace. 
But after all these admissions, which are but 
spots upon the sun, enough remains in their 
stern and unbending integrity. their lofty and 
devoted piety, to constitute them some of the 
brightest lights of the world, some of the no- 
blest specimens of human nature and christian 
virtue that the course of ages has produced. Let 
us imitate them in these things, let us equal 
them in simplicity of life, in godly sincerity, in 
temperance, in humility, in patience, in an un- 
faltering firmness of purpose and integrity of 
soul, in an unwavering trust and a devout rev- 
erence towards God, and we need wish for no 
higher glory for ourselves, or for our country. 
Its institutions, its prosperity and its peace, are 
then secure. The Lord will be with us, even as 
he was with our Fathers. That righteousness 
which exalteth a nation, will prevail throughout 
our borders. Walking in the old paths of integ- 
rity and piety we shall find r2st to our souls. 





















The Treasure Convoy. 
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THE TREASURE CONVOY. 
A PASSAGE IN THE EARLY CAREER OF THE IMPECINADO. 


Amongst the various incidents which console 
the private soldier on active service for frequent 
bad quarters and short commons, oue of the 
most agreeable perhaps in his eyes is, the occa- 
sional chance of a little fair plunder, when@% 
can be obtained without too great a contraven- 
tion of the rules of discipline. Thus the sack 
of a town may be reckoned as a set-off against a 
month or two of halfrations and rainy bivouacs ; 
ascore of gold pieces found in the girdle of a 
fallen enemy, would help to efface the 4isagree- 
ble recollection of a prolonged absence of the 
wine-flask, and consequent ingurgitation of 
spring water—a beverage, by the way, to 
which soldiers of most nations are singularly 
averse ; whilsta few days’ free quarters in the 
house of some snug priest, possessed of a well- 
stored cellar, and a couple of good looking 
handmaidens, might be considered no inade- 
quate compensation for the weariness of forced 
marches, and frequently-recurring picket duty. 

Perhaps few armies ever availed themselves 
more unsparingly of the invader’s privilege of 
plunder and pillage, than those that Napoleon 
sent into Spain during the peninsular war.— 
Not unfrequently, however, the soldiers who had 
enriched themselves in this manner were either 
slain ortaken by the enemy, or else compelled 
to abandon their too bulky spoils, in order to 
lighten themselves for a rapid march, or 
hasty retreat. In the latter circumstances, 
many of the French baried their treasure at the 
foot of some tree, or near some huge stone, er 
other Jandmark, which might enable them to 
recover their prize at a future period. This 
was especially the case before the battle of Vit- 
toria, so disastrous to the French arms; and 
many rich deposits were on that occasion con- 
fided to the fertile plains of Alaya. The scam- 
pering retreat of the French towards Pampelu- 
na and their cwn frontiers, of course prevented 
the recovery of these valuables; but when the 
everthrow of Napoleon had restored peace to 


, Enrope, more than one sunburnt veteran re- 


crossed the Pyrenees in the novel charaeter of 
a treasure-seeker. In many instances, howev- 
er, the search was fruitless; the landmarks had 
been reinoved ; the plough or the mountain tor- 
rent had laid bare the golden store, which had 
become the prize of the passer-by. But this 
was not always the case; and the Basque peas- 
ants witnessed with surprise and envy the dis- 
interment of treasures, comprising every va- 
riety of ornament and denomination of ceoin— 
from the weighty gold candlestick snatched 
from the altar,to the jewelled ear-rings and 
broches of the Castilian ladies; from the mas- 
sive onza to the diminutive durito, those charm- 
ing little miniatures of Spanish kings which re- 
place so agreeably the cumbrons silver dollar. 

Whilst the French rifled indiscriminately the 
church and the palace, the sacristy and the 
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boudoir, the Spaniards did not allow any oppor- 
tunity of retaliation to escape. They kepta 
sharp look-out for the convoys of money and 
stores which were constantly arriving from 
France for the use of the armies under Napo- 
leon’s lieutenants; and woe betide the luckless 
escort which was encountered by a body of 
guerillas sufficiently numerous to attack it! 
Animated by the double hope of plunder and 
revenge, the Spaniards fought like devils, and 
when once all resistance was overcome, and 
the coveted treasure in their power, the knife 
of the cord speedily relieved them from the en- 
cumbrance of prisoners. At the commence- 
ment of the war, these surprises were of fre- 
quent occurrence; the overweening conceit of 
the French generals and misplaced contempt 
for the irregular warfare of the Spanish gueril- 
la leaders, inducing them to send very feeble 
escorts, even when the treasure to be conveyed 
was of immense amount. Some severe lessons, 
however, and the formidable increase of the 
bands of various daring partisans, in time com- 
pelled them to greater prudence ; and towards 
the end of the war, a brigade, or even a divis- 
ion, was frequently sent where, three or four 
years previously, asquadron or battalion would 
have been deemed more than sufficient. The 
baggage waggons and stores were protected ; 
but fer the troops the duty became most haras- 
ring and severe. 

On a sunny afternoon towards the commence- 
ment of the peninsular war, a man was seated 
on areck which overlooks the high-road, at a 
short distance from the village at Bahabon in 
Old Castile. The dress of this person was that 
of the greater part of the peasants of the north- 
ern moiety of Spain at the period referred to. 
A broad-leated felt hat overshadowed a set of 
features, which, although large and somewhat 
coarse, were not wanting in re and the 
expression of which was one of vast energy and 
audacity. A thick black mustache covered the 
mouth, and joined a pair of bushy whiskers, and 
a well-grown beard of thesame jetty hue. The 
sheepskin jacket which hung loosely on its 
wearer, exaggerated his herculean proportions 
and tremendous breadth of shoulder, which were 
worthy of a giant, although the stature of this 
man did not exceed the middle height. His 
hands were large and bony, tanned by the sun, 
and covered with askin which, for hardness, 
might have rivalled the tonghest horn. On the 
ground by his side lay along single-barrelled 
gun; whilst the leathern belt round his waist 
wa1 well lined with cartr.dges, and moreover sup- 
ported one of those large sharp pointed knives, 
which are furnished with aspring to prevent 
their closing when used as a poniard 

The elevated crag on which this personege had 
established himself, commanded’a view for a 
considerab'e distance along the high-road to 


Burgos, and itself formed part of a double range 
of rocks and precipices hemming in the road, 
which, for half a mile or more, assumed the 
character of a narrow defile. For upwards of 
three hours, the vidette had been straining his 
eyes inthe direction of the ancient capital of 
Castile. From his perch, he was able to see all 
that passed as far as an abrupt turning of the 
road at nearly aleague off in the direction of 
Burgos, but it would have required a very close 
observation to have discovered him, screened as 
he was by rugged masses of rock, whose dark 
tints assimilated in hue with the sombre colors 
of his habiliments. No one werthy of partieu- 
lar notice had passed during the pe at of his 
watch. Occasionally a peasant goaded along 
his two lazy oxen, dragging aiter them one of 
those primitive-looking carts which to this day 
are in general use in Spain, and whose sclid 
wheels—circular pieces of wood, with an axle 
inserted in the centre— proclaimed by their loud 
creakings the owner’s economy of grease, which 
he had probably preferred putting into his soup 
to wasting on his waggon. From time to time 
jogged past some village priest, his feet conceal- 
ed in the huge wooden stirrups, or rather boxes, 
which dangled on either side of his ambling 
black pony. These and other uninteresting 
parties of peasant women and muleteers passed 
unnoticed by the sentry, who, as the day declin- 
ed, and the sun approached the horizon, mani- 
fested various symptoms of impatience, and 
muttered sundry energetic imprecations, ad- 
dressed apparently to the person or persons 
whose delay in arriving was the cause of his 
vexation. Suddenly, however, he started to 
his feet, and shading his eyes with his hand, 
gazed steadfastly at the turning of the road. A 
small party of horsemez appeared ata walk, 
and were followed by a train of covered wag- 
gons, such as were used by the French for the 
transport of money and valuable stores. These 
vehicles wag nearly thirty in number, and their 
rear was brought up by another cavalry picket, 
forming with the advanced guard about sixty 
troopers. When the whole had turned the angle 
of the road which, as before stated, was nearly 
a league from the defile, the Spaniard caught up 
his gun, and bounding from rock to rock with 
the agility of achamois, soon reached a deep- 
ravine at half musket-shot distance from his for- 
mer post. 

Stretched amidst the harebells and other wild- 
flowers, which bordered a small rivulet, were 
between thirty and forty men, most of whom 
had the appearance of peasants, although some 
few hada half military costume, and five or six 
wore clothes which betokened themto belong 
toa rather superior class than the majority of 
their companions. They were all armed, either 
with muskets, rifles, or escopetas, the long fowl- 
piece common in Sp in, and which, from the so- 
lidity of its construction, is perfectly well adapt- 
ed to carry ball. Some of the members of this 
motley assemblage were indulging in the siesta, 
others puffing the eternal cigarito, and a third 
portion were grouped round two men who were 
gambling for pesetas with a dingy-looking pack 
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of cards; but on the appearance of the new 
comer, sleepers, smokers, and card players 
crowded around him. 

‘A las armas! muchachos!’ cried he, ‘the 
prizeis at hand. {Inhalf an hour the gavachos 
will enter the defile, and it is time to post our- 
selves for the attack.’ 

‘ Viva Martin Diez! Viva el Impecinado!’ was 
the reply, and seizing their arms, the party 
hastily followed the daring adventurer, who, 
then in the commencement of his career, was 
destined erelong to assume ahigh rank amongst 
the most intrepid defenders of his natal soil. 

Meantime, the convoy advanced towards the 
defile at asteady pace. Their halting place for 
the night was Arauda, from which town they 
were not more than three or four leagues off. 
There they would find three thousand cavalry, 
and other troops, under the command of Murat, 
and there a part of the waggons were to remain, 
whilst the others would be forwarded to differ- 
ent corps d’armee, further in the interior of the 
country. The mules which dragged the carts 
were mounted by some soldiers of the waggon 
train, and the escort, commanded bya lieuten- 
aut, was composed of a detachment of that fine 
body of dragoons known by the name of gen- 
darmeriel'armee There were also several com- 
missaries in charge of the stores, the chief of 
whom rode in front with the officer command- 
ing, whilst the others were distribuced along the 
line, in order to watch over the safety of the 
valuables for which they were responsible. 

The head of the column had passed more than 
half way through the defile, and the efficer of 
gendarmes was calling his companion’s atten- 
tion to the strength of the pass, and explaining 
to him how admirably it might be defended by 
a handful of resolute men against an army. 

‘Neither would it bea bad place for asurprise, 
added he; ‘and I promise you [ should not sit 
quite so easily in my saddleif I thought there 
were any of those canaille of guerillas in this 
part of the country ; ‘ but, thank Heaven! the 
province is swept clean of them for the present, 
and’ 

He was prevented from finishing his sentence 
by a ponderous fragment of rock, which moved 
by some invisible power, lumbered down the 
acclivity that flanked the road, and falling on 
the unfortunate Frenchman, crushed him and 
his horse to the ground. At the same instant, 
a volley of musketry was heard, and a dozen 
dragoons rolled in the dust; whilst the others, 
confused by the suddenness of the attack, stared 
about them, endeavoring, but in vain, to discov- 
er the enemy by which they were so unexpect- 
edly assailed. On all sides arose steep and rug- 
ged crags, but not a human creature was to be 
seen. Now and then, itis true, through some 
narrow opening in the rocks, or from behind 
the bushes of wild rosemary, which grew here 
and there in the fissures of the precipices, a 
glimpse might be caught of bronzed fierce-look- 
ing countenances, whose apparition, however, 
Was so momentary, that they might almost have 
passed tor phantoms conjured up by the imagi- 
nation, had it not been for the deadly execution 
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done by the muskets of these ambushed foes. 
Before the smoke of the first volley had cleared 
away, another succeeded, and was followed bya 
scattering fire, and by a shower of heavy stones. 
Scarce a shot but took effect, either on the drag- 
oons or on their herses; for the Spaniards, al- 
though for the most part young and irregular sol- 
diers, were veteran hunters and contrabandistas, 
and, as such, admirable marksmen. 

Owing to the windings of the defile, the rear- 
guard, which was separated from the van by 
the line of waggons and their mules, was not 
immediately aware of what was going on in 
front; and whena me ee rode forward to as- 
certain the meaning of the firing, he found the 
last of the dragoons, the commussaries, and the 
drivers, falling fast under the murderous fire of 
the guerillas, te which it] was impossible to 
make any effectual return. The road was so 
narrow, thatit would have been impracticable 
for the wagons to turn, even had there been 
any advantage in attempting a retreat; but be- 
ing half-way through the defile, they would, 
either in advancing or retiring had equally far 
to go, before the cavalry could arrive at ground 
on which it might have been possible for them 
toact. Under these circumstances, the subil- 
tern who commanded the rearguard, left a fourth 
of his menin charge of the horses, and dis- 
mouting the remainder, led them hastily for- 
ward, carbine in hand, with the hope of being 
able to get at the enemy, by making his dra- 
goons act as light infintry. But he was only has- 
tening his doom, and that of his galiant little 


band, which had not proceeded fifty yards tow- 
ards the head of the column, when, from a sort 
of mountain gorge on the right of the road, a 
close and destructive volley was poured in 
amongst them, and a score of Spaniards headed 
by the [mpecinado, rushed furiously on the sur- 


vivors. ‘I'he struggle was short, for the dra- 
goons, entangled amongst the carts and amongst 
the bodies of theirdead and dying companions, 
and moreover being encumbered by tneir Leavy 
accoutrements and long sabres, were no match 
for the active and lightly equipped mountaineers 
whose bayonets and knives soon terminated the 
aneqial strife. 

The evenig was closing in when the Impeci- 
nado and his little band began to make arrange- 
ments for withdrawing with their booty from the 
scene of the skirmish we have described. Near- 
ly a hundred French soldiers had fallen by the 
hands of thirty-five peasants, whose inferiority 
of numbers, arms, and discipline, had, however, 
been more than compensated by the advawtage 
of their position, and the peculiar nature of the 
ground. The victors, atter ascertaining that they 
had left no living enemy on the field of battle, 
fastened the riderless horses behind the carts; 
and urging on the mules with whip and voice, 
the convoy soon emerged from the defile, pre- 
eeded by the [mpecinado and half a-dozen of his 
companions, mounted on the pick of the cap- 
tured troopers, They kept along the camino 
real for about a mile, until they arrived at a 
cross road, into which they struck and, af- 
ter an hour’s march, found themselves on the 
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borders of a large and dreary moor, intersected 
by the continuatiun of the track they had been 
following, bat which they now deserted, and, 
proceeding a short distance to the left, soon ar- 
rived in front of a small cluster of houses.— 
These habitations, although spacious, and, like 
most of he peasant’s dwellings in the mountain- 
ous districts of Spain, constructed of solid 
blocks of stone, had an appearance of ex- 
treme poverty, which harmonized well with the 
wretched and half-famished looks of some wo- 
men and children who were sitting and lying 
about the doors, and who rose in consternation 
at the approach of the cavalcade. Their alarm, 
however, was converted into rejoicings, when 
they saw their own countrymen instead of the 
dreaded and detested Franceses. 

The party halted in front of the houses, and 
the Imvecinado, alighting from his horse, open- 
ed one of the baggage-carts, and lifted out the 
first thing which came under his hand. It was 
a wooden box, which, although not large, was 
so weighty that it required a considerable exer- 
tion of strength to raise it, and with an oath he 
dashed it on the rocky soil. The fastenings of 
the chest broke with the violence of the fall, 
and a vast quantity of gold coin rolled in all di- 
rections. The ground was strewed with single 
and double louis-d’ors and napoleons, and t 
fortunate possessors of all this wealth lifted up 
their hands and eyes in astonishment at the sight 
ofriches greater than their wildest dreams could 
ever have pictured tothem. A general inves- 
tigation ensued, and the carts were found to be 
great part laden with specie intended for the use 
of the French armies, but was now likely te re- 
ceive a very different destination. There were 
also numerous trunks and packages addressed 
to officers of rank, and containing uniforms, 
epaulets, and other articles of equipment. These 
passed in review by the guerillas, who appeared 
to experience at the sight of all this military 
finery the sort of half contemptuous admiration 
natural to mento whom luxury was unknown, 
and who had been accustomed to satisfy their 
wants by the simplest and most primitive means. 
An observer would have been diverted at seeing 
these hardy mountaineers putting on embroider- 
ed pouch-belts over their coarse brown jackets, 
and momentarily replacing their greasy sombre- 
ros and colored woollen caps by the cocked hats 
and plumes which had been forwarded from 
Paris for the use of the French generals and 
their aides-de-camp. 

Whilst his men were thus occupied, the Im- 
pecinado consulied with two or three of those in 
whose judgment he had the most confidence, as 
to the course to be adopted to secure the booty; 
for the French, at the period we are speaking of, 
overran Castile in every direction; and as soon 
as the daring exploit of the guerillas became 
known, strong detachments would inevitably be 
sent in their pursuit, and measures taken to hem 
them in on all sides, and prevent their ultimate 
escape, or their junction with any large body of 
Spanish troops. The most feasible plan appear- 
ed to be te strike across the moor, and by means 
of by-roads well known to the Impecinado, to 
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gain one of the sierras, or mountain ridges, which 
abound in Old Castile. There they would find 
caves and hiding-places in which the treasure 
could be placed, until an increase of force might 
enable their chief to brave the French more 
openly than he could pretend to do with the 
handfal of men he now commanded, and which 
was merely intended to serve as a nucleus for 
the organization of a large and effective guerilla 
corps. 

The horses and mules, however, had been 
marching since morning, and appeared too much 
fatigued for it to be prudent to commence the 
projected marchimmediately. After traversing 
the moor, the roeds were bad, especially for the 
carts, and it would have been highly imprudent 
to risk an accident in those narrow and difficult 
mountain passes, where the falling of a mule, or 
the overturning of one of the waggons, might 
compromise the safety of the whole party by the 
delay it would occasion. Besides this, there 
appeared no necessity for such immediate hurry. 
The nearest garrison was at three leagues dis- 
tance froia the scene of the skirmish, and it was 
highly improbable that the news of the surprise 
of the convoy would reach it before the next 
morning ; so that it would be mid-day before the 
French troops could discover the track of the 
guerillas. Under these circumstances, it was 


resolved to remain where they were a p=rt of 
the night, and to resume their march at two or 
three in the morning. Orders were given to 
unharness, and the mules and horses were plac- 
ed in the stables and outhouses of the hamlet, 
and amply provided with straw and barley.— 


The Impecinado superintended these arrange- 
ments, caused the broken money-chest to be 
fastened up again, and placed in the cart, and 
had a guard mounted over the waggons to pro- 
tect them from pillage. He deemed it unneces- 
sary to post advanced sentries, considering it 
impossible that any pursuit should be directed 
against him before the following day. 

He would, perhaps, have ielt less confident of 
his safety, had he been aware of a circumstance 
which had escaped his notice, and that of every 
individual of his band. 

At the commencement of the attack on the 
convoy, the horse mounted by the French com- 
missary had been startled by the fall of the mass 
.of rock which crushed the officer of gendarmes, 
and being a somewhat spirited animal, com- 
menced a series of capers productive of exces- 
sive discomfort to his rider, a little fat man, pos- 
sessed of a most rotund and commissary-like 

aunch, and ofa pair of short bulbous-looking 
legs, which experienced no small difficulty in 
adhering to the sides of the restive bucephalus. 
The curvets.and prancing of the horse probably 
saved the life of the horseman, by causing him 
to present an unsteady mark to the well aimed 
bullets of the guerillas. At length. divided be- 
tween the fear of being shot and that of being 
thrown, the unfortunate little gentleman gave 
up the contest with his steed, who teok the bit 
between his teeth and set off at full speed, which 
he did not slacken until he had accomplished 
nearly half the distance from the defile to Aran- 
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da. The remainder of the journey hisrider pro- 
vailed on him te perform at a more deliberate 
pace; and, on his arrival, hastened to report to 
the general commanding, the attack of the con- 
voy, and the perils to which he had been expos- 
ed. His fears and bis imagination, however, 
caused him to convert the little band of gueril- 
las, whom he had not even seen, into a formida- 
ble and numerous body of Spanish troops ; and 
the French general, although he had no previ- 
ous intimaticn of the possible vicinity ef such 
an army, deemed it only prudent to proceed 
himself” with a large force to reconnoitre the 
enemy, andif possible, te recapture the large 
sum of which there could be no doubt that the 
latter had obtained possession. He set out, 
therefore, with half-a-dozen squadrons of light 
cavalry, leaving the infantry to follow, and tak- 
ing with him, as a guide, the unfortunate com- 
missary, in spite of the extraordinary repugnan- 
cy manifested by that gentleman for the plea- 
sures of a night march. 

The Impecinado, having completed all his ar- 
rangements, entered one of the houses, and 
threw himself on a bed, in an upper room, in 
order to take a little repose before starting on 
his early march. He was soon buried in a deep 
sleep, from which he was awakened an hour or 
two later by the report of fire-arms outside the 
house. Springing from the coarse mattress, 
stuffed with dried maize leaves, which forms the 
bed ef most Spanish peasants, he rushed to the 
window, and loeking out, beheld a sight calcu- 
lated to unnerve and reduce to despair any man 
of less courage than Juan Martin Diez. Two 
squadrons of French hussars were hastily sur- 
rounding the houses, whilst, from the direction 
of the lane which led from the moor to the high- 
road, and which the Impecinado end his band 
had followed after the capture of the convoy,a 
long line of cavarly were advancing at a hand- 
gallop, and as they arrived were drawn up by 
their officers at about a hundred yards in front 
of the hamlet. The waggons were already in 
possession of the French, who had cut down the 
men appointed to guardthem. Not anticipating 
any greater danger than some petty attempt at 
pilfering by the inhabitants of the houses, they 
had kept too negligent a watch, and had barely 
had time to fire the shots which warned the Im- 
pecinado of his danger, before they were sabred 
by the hostile cavalry. 

In front of the eompact column of troops 
which was rapidly forming, and mounted ona 
richly caparisoned charger, appeared the French 
general surrounded by his staff. He was @ 
young man, whose dark countenance, if not re- 
gularly handsome, bad a frank and pleasing ex- 
pression, and whose well-turned limbs and sol- 
dierly bearing, showed off to advantage a splen- 
did hussar’s uniform covered with lace and em- 
broidery. A profasion of long curling hair es- 
caped from under his shako; a curved Damas- 
cus scimitar, with a jewelled hilt, hung by his 
side; and in his hand he carried a small gold- 
mounted riding-whip, with which he impatient- 
ly tapped his morocco boot, whilst giving some 

irections to one of his aides-de-camp. In this 
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elegant militaire, the Immpecinado, who had ence 
before kad an opportunity of seeing him, immed- 
jately recognized Murat, the hussar par excel- 
lence, the greatest dandy and most dashing caval- 
ry-officer of Bonaparte's armies. 

jt required brt a single glance of the gueril- 
ja's quick eye to take 1m all these details The 
moor, which was nearly at the full, threw a 
strong light over the moor, and over the military 
array just described. By the order of Murat, a 
party of cavalry dismounted, and commenced 
the search ofthe houses. Already the Impecina- 
do heard their footsteps on the staircase leading 
tohis roon.. It was no time for hesitation or 
wavering ; he opened the window, and stepped 
out upon the rudely constructed balcony, which 
was thrown into deep shade by the wall of the 
house and the projecting roof above. Under- 
neath the window, several hussars were walking 
their horses up and down to prevent the escape 
of the enemy, whom their comrades had gone 
in quest of. The balcony was about twenty feet 
from the ground. The Impecinado suspended 
himself for an instant by his hands tothe wooden 
balustrade, and thea letting go his hold, dropped 
on his feet on the near side ot one of the sentries 
Before the astonished soldier had time to turn 
his head, he was thrown under his horse’s belly, 
and the Impecinado, bounding lightly into the 
saddle, dashed past the French general and his 
staff, and galloped at full speed across the moor, 
in the direction of the road leading to the moun- 
tains. 

The action had been sn sudden, that the Span- 


iard gota tolerable start before any one thought 


of ‘ollowing him. Soon, however, a score of 
dragoous spurred their horses in pursuit; and 
then commenced that most animating and excit- 
in, of all chases, a man hunt. In the broad 
light of the moon, every movement of the fugi- 
tive and of his pursuers was visible to the French 
troops. In front rode the Impecinado, bare- 
headed, his long black elf-locks floating in the 
breeze, urging on his horse by an unsparing ap- 
plication of the thong fastened to the end of his 
dragoon bridle. At various distances behind 
him came his pursuers, two only of whom seem- 
ed to have a good chance of overtaking him.— 
Arrived about midway across ‘he p.ain, one of 
the latter found himself within teu yards of the 
guerilla, and drawing a pistol from his holster, 
he took aim and fired. He would have done bet- 
ter to have saved his cartridge, for the ball whis- 
tled over the head of the [mpecinado, merely 
serving to remind him that he also would pro- 
bably find a pistol in the holsters of the horse 
he bestrode. He was right in his conjecture.— 
Rising in his stirrups, he turned his body half 
round in the saddie. His enemy was only a 
couple of horses’ length from him. A report 
was heard, and the hussar fel] from his charger; 
the well trained animal immediately halting by 
the side of his wounded master. 

The Impecinado now redoubled his efforts to 
escape. As good-luck would have it, the horse 
of which he had possessed himself in sv daring 
a manner, was one of the fleetest of the squad- 
ton to which it belonged. The guerilla was 
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thus enabled to keep fat ahead of his pursuers, 
with the exception of one, a non-commissioned 
officer, who had taken advantage of the momen- 
tary slackening of speed, when the Impecinado 
fired his pistol, to diminish the distance between 
himself and the fugitive. The moor, however, 
was now crossed, and Martin Diez entered a 
narrow road, Lis horse's shoes striking fire as he 
rattled over the loose flints which paved the 

round. The path was overhung by the twisted 
fibs of wild apple and plum trees, and he had 
to bow his head on his charger’s neck to avoid 
receiving severe blows from the projecting 
branches. He had hoped that when he left the 
open ground the pursuit would cease, but in this 
he was mistaken. He still heard behind him 
the clatter of hoofs, and the hard breathing of a 
horse, which every moment brought nearer and 
nearer. He now saw that it would be impossi- 
ble to escape without a struggle from his relent- 
less pursuer, and he immediately devised a plan 
for neutral.zing the superiority which the wea- 
pons of the dragoon would give him over an 
unarmed antagonist. Arrived ata sharp turn 
in the road he had no sooner passed it than he 
faced his horse about, and the Frenchman com- 
ing .p atthe same instant, fell as it were into 
his adversary’sarms, without being able to make 
use of the sabre which he brandished in his 
hand. The dragoon was a powerful man, full 
six feei high, one of those red-mustached, fair- 
haired Alsatians who abound in the ranks of the 
French army, and make such excellent soldiers, 
uniting the phlegm and steady coolness of the 
German with the headlong courage of their 
more vivacious countrymen. He grappled re- 
solutely with his foe; but his strength, had it 
been twice as great, was useless, when opposed 
to the iron muscles and vice-like grasp of the 
Spaniard. They both rolled from their horses 
to the ground, and, in falling, the Impecinado 
caught his opponent’s cheek in his teeth, and 
pinned him with the gripe of a bulldog. Then, 
when his foe was writhing with the acuteness 
of the pain, and vainly endeavoring to extricate 
himeelf, and to pick up the sword which had es- 
caped from his hand in the struggle, he sudden- 
ly let go his held, and raising his foot, gave one 
stamp on the prostr:te body of the unhappy 
Frenchman The horn of a Murcian bull would 
hardly have caused a more zhastly or fatal 
wound. The bowels of the poor wretch burst 
from his side, his eyes rolled till their whites 
only were visible, and,as witha convulsive 
movement he turned round upon his face, a 
stream of blood gushed from his mouth, and 
mingled with the waters of a streamlet which 
rippled by the spot where this frightful contest 
had taken place. 

Three minutes later, a party of hussars pulled 
up their panting animals by the side of their ex- 
piring comrade. The death-rattle was in his 
throat, and in the distance might be heard the 
sounds of a horse’s feet cantering towards the 
mountains. 

The French troops returned to Aranda, whilst 
the [mpecinado, noways daunted by the disas— 
trous issue of his first enterprise, soon re-ap- 





peared in the field at the head of a more nu- 
merous band, and by many a successful foray 


and gallant deed revenged the deaths of his first 
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adherents slain by the French, in retaliation for 
the massacre of the escort. 


——— 


A FRENCH TRAGEDY. 


Among the books sent to us by our London 
agent, and received by the Caledonia, is the 
‘Memoirs of M. Fleury,’ edited by Theodore 
Hook, from which we make several extracts for 
this paper. M. Fleury was a French comedian 
of the latter part of the lastcentury. He played 
before Voltaire in his boyhood at Ferney, and in 
his old age visited the Spanish princes at Valen- 
cay, an estate belonging to M. Talleyrand, where 
they were cenfined by Napoleon. His career 
therefore, carried him through the entire sweep 
of the revolution into the daysof the Empire.— 
The volumes before us undertake to describe all 
this in the form of anauto-biography. We have 
no means whratever of ascertaining whether they 
are authentic. All we can say about them is; 
that they are singularly entertaining, that they 
are written with consummate skill, and that in- 
stead of being merely a detail of theatrical ex- 
periences, they embrace the wider stage of the 
political world. M. Fleury puts us, as it were, 
into the proscenium-box, and presents us with a 
succession of tableaux, in which he represents 
the history of his own times, chequered and re- 
lieved by as great a variety of persenal recollec- 
tions as he can gather up. 

The following story illustrates the manners 
and feelings of the period. The profession of 
the actor we need net remind the reader, was 
ever held in horror by the church. A young 
performer named Prosper D’'Emery, but whose 
real name was D Ussieux, fell in Jove with a mer- 
chant’s daughter, and, renouncing the stage, 
contrived to get himself into favor with the la- 
dy’s family, who had no suspicion of his former 
occupation. The sequel is a strange commen- 
tary on the bigotry of the times. 


The clerk, who had been engaged on Crussol’s 
departure for Bordeaux, was now dismissed, and 
superseded by one who was beloved by M. and 
Madame Crussol as their son, and by Marianne 
regarded as her future husband. This was no 
other than d’Ussieux. He had renounced the 
profession ef the stage, which would have been 
an insuperable bar to his union with the object 
of his affections. At that time the nobility, and 


liberal-minded persons in all classes of society, 
loved the drama, and patronized and treated ac. 
tors with respect;.yet old prejdices existed in 
full force among the commercial and trading 
classes, especially in Toulouse, whre the thea. 
tre was regarded as a school of philosophy and 
perdition. 

To persons of this mode of thinking, no play 
could possibly be more hateful than the Widow 
of Malabar ; and the Toulousian clergy set ey. 
ery spring in motion tu prevent its performance. 
However, in spite of this potent opposition the 
play was actually in preparation; but the ab. 
sence of the actor who was to give effect to the 
character of the young Brahmin, did more than 
all the efforts of the priests; it prevented the 
play being brought out. 

Meanwhile the day fixed for the union of Ma. 
rianne and d Ussieux arrived. The betrothed 
lovers were at the altar, the aged parents of the 
bride gazed on their children, and inwardly 
prayed fortheir happiness. The priest was per. 
forming the ceremony, and was on the point of 
uttering that interrogation that binds the married 


pair forever. Suddenly a man, forcing his way 
through the assembled group of spectators, ad- 
vanced to the balustrade in front of the altar.— 
This was the clerk who had been dismissed by 
Crussol, and who was superseded by d‘Ussieux. 
The priest, indignant at this interruption, was 
about to order the intruder to quit the church, 


when the man handed him anopen billet. The 
priest took it, and as he perused the writing his 
brow lowered and his color rose. Then raising 
his voice, he thus addressed the bridegroom: 

‘Your name is not Prosper d’Ussieux, but 
Prosper d’Emmery. 

‘My name is Prosver d'Ussieux,’ replied the 
young man in a tremulous voice, taken by sur- 
prise by this unexpected address. 

‘Swear, | command you, before God and his 
minister, that your name is notd Emmery !’ 

‘My name is Prosper d'Ussieux; and I sweat 
before God and his minister to be faithful te Ma- 
rianne, and to devote my whole life to her hap- 
piness.’ 

‘The happiness of a Christian woman cannot 
be entrusted to yoar hands,’ rejoined the priest. 
‘See, imprudent parents,’ continued he, handing 
the billet to Crussol and his wife,—‘would you 
give your daughter to an actor’’ 

Anexclamation of horrer resounded through 
the church, and every one indignantly repeated 
the words ‘an actor!’ 

‘An actor! Yes, my brethren, an actor !— 
And this man has dared to approach the holy 
altar for the purpose of profaning it! A child 
of perdi‘ion, on whose head I was about to pro- 
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pounce a benediction; but on whom I now m- 
yoke an anathema!—And you,’ said he, turning 
to Marianne, who gazed at him with a look of 
stupor—‘my anathema be on your head, if you 
banish not all thought of this impious union,’— 
Then addressing d’Ussieux with vehemence,— 
‘Quit the church !’ said he :—‘Begone, this in- 
stant. Make way for him,’ added he, address- 
ing the people. ‘No longer let him sully this 
sacred place with his presence!’ 

This command was easily obeyed, for d’Us- 
sieux had fallen senseless on the ground, as if 
struck by athunderbolt. Itseemed to be doubt- 
ful whether he was living or dead. Some men 
among the crowd raised him up, and conveyed 
him to a neighboring house, in which actors 
were in the habit of lodging. 

Marianne evinced more fortitude than d’Us- 
sieux. Not a word escaped her lips—not a tear 
fell from her eyes. She had raised her father, 
who had sunk down upon his prie- Dieu, and she 
offered him her arm, whilst Madane Crussoi 
leaned on that of a friend. -D’Ussieux was car- 
ried out at the door on one side of the church, 
and Crussol and his family went out at the oth- 
er. Itseemed as though the anathema of the 
priest was henceferth to obliterate all recollec- 
tion of d’Ussieux from the heart of his bride.— 
After quitting the church, Marianne cast a 

lance —a single glance, towards the house 
whither the apparently dying man had been con- 
veyed, but no trace of regret was discernible in 
her countenance. Thus, in spite of fanaticism, 
more than one feeling heart pitied the actor and 
censured the pious bride. ; : 

D’Ussieux received all possible attentions 
from the manager of the Toulouse theatre, and 
several actors who happened to be lodging in 
the house. On reco¥ering from the state of stu- 
por into which the shock had thrown him, de- 
spair took possession of him, and he was with 
difficulty prevented from laying violent hands 
onhimself. Buton being made acquainted with 
the indifference evinced towards him by those 
who were to become his parents, and by the 
woman whom he had regarded as his wife, he 
made an effort to sammon resolution to bear his 
misfortune. Something like a feeling of ven- 
geance even arose in his mind, and he felt a de- 
sire to live were it only to gratify that feeling. 

About eleven o'clock at night he was pacing 


up and down his chamber in a most painful state 
of agitation, when he heard a gentle tap at his 
door, accompanied by some words uttered by a 
voice which he thought he recognized. He 
started, and his heart beat violently. Another 
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tap was given at the door; 
beheld his bride! 

‘Marianne! My wife!’ he exclaimed, clasp- 
ing her in his arms, whilst a ray of joy animated 
his almost broken heart. 

‘Hush !’ seid Marianne, placing her finger on 
his lip. ‘Close the door.’ D'Ussieux obeyed. 
‘Look !’ continued Marianne, throwing open her 
cloak, anid showing the wedding garments which 
she wore when at church in the morning. 

D'Ussieux could not believe his eyes. He 
thought that what ne beheld was a dream. 

‘It is I!’ said Marianne ; ‘itis i! This isour 
nuptial day! I am your wife, and no powercan 
part us. Heaven has heard our vows, and | am 
yours forever! My parents love you, Prosper ; 
but they fear the priest’s anathema. I fear the 
anathema of Heaven, if I desert my husband. 
Theretore have I come to yon.’ 

D'Ussieux embraced her in a transport of joy 
and affection. He could not find words to ex- 
press his happiness. 

‘Come,’ said Marianne, ‘let us sit down to eur 
nuptial banquet. Atevery wedding there must 
be a feast.’ 

She had brought in her hand a basket of pro- 
visions, which she spread upon atable. D'Us- 
sieux gazec at her, and the idea occurred to him 
that possibly grief had turned her brain. But 
no, her countenance was placid and serene, and 
her eyes still beamed with their wonted gentle- 
ness of expression. He reflected that possibly 
he was himself under some visionary delusion. 
But no ; he felt that the feverish delirium which 
had, during the day, agitated him, was now 
assuaged ; that he was collected and self-pos- 
sessed, and that the supposed vision was reality. 

The bridal feast was spread, and the bride and 
bridegroom sat down to table. Marianne press- 
ed o'Ussieux to eat, and smilingly offered to 
pledge him ima glass of wine. ie poured it 
out, and they beth drank. In a few moments a 
feeling of stupor began to overpower them. 

‘Give me my wedding ring,’ said Marianne. 

D'Ussieux drew from his pocket the ring 
which had been destined for the ceremony of the 
morning, and which, in one of his paroxysms of 
frenzy, he had been on the point of breaking.— 
Marianne placed it on her finger, and sinking 
back im her chair, said, in a faint tone of voice, 
‘Marianne Crussol and Prosper d’Ussieux shall 
not be separated by the priest’s anathema !’ 

In the morning the bride and bridegroom were 
found dead—the wine and meat which Mari- 
anne had brought had been loaded and saturated 
with poison. 
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The Late Mr. Power. 
THE LATE MR. POWER, 


A writer in the London Court Journal of the 
Ist inst. gives the toilowing sketch of this dis- 
tinguished comedian, who, with the other pas- 
sengers in the steamship Preszdent, all seem 
now to be convinced, is lost :— 


‘You have cause, so have we ail, 

To mourn this dimming of our shining star.’ 

‘Iknew him, Horatio ; a fellow of infinite humor.’ 

Mr. Power, respecting whom public anxiety 
has lately been most painfully on the stretch, for 
about twenty years has been known as a London 
actor. I remember him when he first came for- 
ward as manager of the Oly» pic Theatre, from 
which house he proceeded to the Adelphi. He 
had originally aspired to the honors of tragedy ; 
and subsequently at the Adelphi and Covent 
Garden Theatres, he was an ‘actor of all work ” 
Serious and light parts were alternately assign- 
edtohim. The rich humor, however, which he 
displayed in Lrish characters, sooa won public 
favor. Connor, who had succeeded to John- 
stone’s characters, died suddenly, yeta young 
man; and Power was at once recognized as the 
[rishman of the London stage, and stood with- 
out a rival. ; 

While he continued to play walking gentle- 
men, and subordinates of a serious cast, [ once 
remarked to him, that he would do well to con- 
fine himself to that line in which he was so 
eminently successtul. He said, the managers 
woull not consent to his doingso. I remarked 
that if he were resolute they would give way ;— 
and he must rise a hundred per cent. with the 
public, by no longer assuming characters in 
which he was deemed only respectable. My 
advice was shortly afterwards acted upon, and 
it was fully justified by the result. 

He did not reach the height in his profession 
which he eventually gained without encounter- 
ing some ill-natured personal criticism by the 
way. On mentioning to him something of the 
sort which I had seen, ise told me he seldom 
read the papers in which he knew he was likely 
to meet with abuse. He added, he was never- 
theless not unwiliing to take a hint from those 
papers which, if any thing were wrong, would 
mention it in a gentlemanly way. 

When he first contemplated going to America, 
1 pointed out to him what would possibly be the 
professional consequenees. He had got to the 
top of the tree in London, | said ; absence might 
cause him to be forgotten, and some new per- 
former of Irish parts step into his shoes, and 
render it dificult to resume his station. He 


argued, that as he had youth on his side, a trip 
across the Atlantic must, in every way, do him 
good. Experience proved that his opinion was 
right; but I wish it may not ptove matter of 
regret, that he distegarded mine. 

In society, Power has always been a most de. 
sirable companion; lively, full of aneedote, and 
always ready to exercise his talent for the grati- 
fication of his friends. In all the highest circles 
he has been seen—at the tables of lords, vice- 
roys, and princes of the bload. His description 
of the manner in which Mr. O'Connell intro. 
duced himself to him, amused me not a little. — 
He was in his dressing-room at the theatre where 
he was acting, (I believe it was at the Adelphi) 
when Mr. O'Connell, who had been in front of 
the house witnessing his performance, sent in 
his name, and expressed a wish tosee him. Mr 
Power replied, he should be most happy to re- 
ceive the other Irish starz. The weather was 
unusually warm; and a few moments after. 
wards, he saw the Liberator enter, determined 
to be quite at his ease, carrying his wig in his 
hand. Their greeting was most cordial ; and 
Mr. O’Connell highly praised the actor for the 
portraits he had given of his countrymen. 

I remember an occasion when he was, for 
some time, rather ludicrously kept from a small 
party at Blackwall. He was driving to Love. 
grove’s, when the drawbridge over the dock 
entrance was drawn up, to let a ship or ships en- 
ter or pass out. I and the others who had reach- 
ed the tavern, alternately lamented and laughed 
at what we supposed was most annoying to him. 
He made nv trouble of it, but cheerfully enter- 
tained bimself with a cigar, in his cab, for the 
hour which had to elapse before he could reach 
his destination. May this*prove a miniature of 
the accident which now occupies our thoughis; 
and may he yet arrive to recount the untoward 
circumstances which have detained him, not 
very injuriously, from anxiously expecting 
friends. 

These few hasty recollections of an actor who, 
by his talent, has risen into such Aigh favor 
with the public, which has never, for a moment, 
been forfeited by misconduct in the man, may 
not be uninteresting at a moment when disap- 
pointment has given place to alarm; for one of 
whom if he snould unhappily be lost to us, it 
may not only be said—as Dr. Johnson remari- 
ed on Garrack’s final exit—that ‘His death has 
eclipsed the gaiety of nations;’ but it may al- 
most be said in the case of power—‘His loss has 
abated the mirth of worlds.’ 


Union or THE “EVERGREEN,” with Ros- 
erts’s Sem1-MontHiy MacGazine. The pro- 
prietor of this Magazine hag purchased of Mr 
Winchester, of New York, the list of subscri- 
bers to the “‘Evergreen, a Monthly Magazine,” 
hitherto published by him, and edited by Park 
Benjamin, Esq. The subscribers to the Ever- 
green, will therefore from this time receive 
Rosperts s Semi-MostHiy MaGazine instead 


of that periodical, for the full period for which 
they have paid, and its agents will be furnished 
with the work on the most favorable terms.— 
The unprecedentedly low price at which Rob- 
erts’s Semi-Monthly Magazine is furnished, is 
rapidly driving from tne course all competition; 
and as its circulation increases, the publisher 
feels warranted in making additional expendi- 
tures to maintain its superiority. 





